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Foreword 

A Look Ahead in. Secondary Education is the report of the Second Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. It consists of an account 
pf the activities of the Commission carried on during its 3-year (1950-531 
tenure (Chapter One), descriptions of related % activities carried on in the 
different States and dioceses (Chapter Two), and an analysis of secondary 
education and a look ahead (Chapter Three). In the opinion of the writers 
Chapter Three is of sufficient significance to warrant the use of its title for 
the entire publication. The chief value of the National and State activities 
reported in the 'first two chapters is in the. foundafforf they provide for a 
look ahead and Tor planning next steps to impfove secondary education in 
the United States. 

Included here are points of emphasis which were developed less com- 
pletely in Vitalising Secondary Education, the report of the first Commission 
It is hoped that the two reports will be supplementary to«rarh other, and 
that both publications will be useful to,alLpersons interred in improving 
secondary education. 

One or two persons from each State, including representatives of all State 
departments, were invited to provide information on improvements being 
made in secondary education. They were also invited to read a tentative 
edition of thisreport and to make suggestions for improving it. Many of 
these suggest ions are a part of the present publication. 

The Second Commission is grateful to the many persons who have co- 
operated so helpfully in the preparation of this report J 

a 

J. Dan Hltl 

4 Chief, Secondary Schools Section c 

Executive Secretary to the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 

Galen ♦Jones " ( 

Director, Instruction, Organization and Services Branch 
* Wayne O. Reed 

Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems * " 

James H. Pearson - 

Acting Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


' . Chapter One 

Activities of the Second Commission 

THE FIRST Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth was 
appointed in the autumn of 1947 , and served until its formal report was 
• accepted at the October 1950 National Conference in Chicago. In two re-’ 
specis tiie Commission was distinctive: ( 1 ) 1 , existed to promote action 
and (2) it was a joint effort of vocational and general educator*, " * 
The Commission emphasised an increased concern for generyf education ‘ 
, felt tha, specialized secondary education presented by both preparation 
for entrance to college and for entrance into skilled occupations was not 
enough. This concern had already been expressed by the American Youth 
Commission * and by the Harvard CommiUee which reported on General 

“7" 1 F 7 fr** 7 ' The Commission '» ^re <11 to retain 

ln . C h '8 h Schools a " youth of high-school age and (2) to provide appro- 
pnate educational programs for them. Thgse goals had already been stated 
by numbers of committees of the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, and the National Association of Secondary- 
- ool Principals.* The Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Uuth was not appointed to make a new statement of these goals but to pro- 
mote action in achieving them. It was a joint effort of both vocational and 
general educators. 

The fin* Commission adopted a’ statement of seven guiding principles of 
, adjustment education and invited each State department of education 
«o appoint or designate a Slatfc committee lo aid local schools in getting 
programs under way The Commission issued publications and sponsor** 
n tiona! and regioiu^onferences. -I, cooperated with State committees. 
State department, of education, teacher-education institutions, and profes- 
Sl °na assoc iat| ons in helping local secondary schools develop plans to meet , 

^oaDc'ZS r StCO x nd ^ A €iucation ^ Yoiiih in Modem America. Wash.ng- 
von, u. u, American Council on Education, 1937. 137 p * . 

J G ' n ' raI W ' a Free Society, Harvard Commiuee Report, Cambridge * 

Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. 267 p." Jg * * 

Association.)^' ^ ,Pre P«red by a committee for the National Education 

Os“ rnffit 10 ”* Year l Ahead - Washington, U. S. Government Printing 

Kot/rr Voc o ,ion#i Diwsi °° BuUc,i ° n °- 234 > ™ p- 

Sot»l Principal. 23: >tT °’ *' S ~» d *'» 

eoKda ' 
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2 LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

life adjustment education criteria. In its report to the October 1950 Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago Tnay be found an account of these plans and 
activities. 4 * * * * * 

Participants in the October 1950 Conference at Chicago gave general ap- 
proval to the plans and activities of the Commission. In addition they made 
a number of specific recommendations, 8 among which were the following: 

That the U. S. Commissioner of Education appoint a new Commission for a 
period of three years to contjnfte the study and to promote action for education of 
youth for life adjustment. The membership of this Commission should represent \ 
the organizations represented in the preceding Commission, with the addition of 
lay representation, a representative of teacher education, .a representative of clasty* 
room teachers, and representatives of such other groups as the Commissioner may 
designate. ... " 

That' the function of the Commission shall be to promote action programs in all 
public and private secondly schools and to • coordinate the efforts of all special 
interest groups in education toward providing better education for American youth. 
That the Commission promote regional and national conferences during its tenure 

„ of office. 

The original organizations represented on the Fusi Commission were as 
follows : 

American Association of Junior Colleges. 

American Association of School Administrators. 

American Vocational Association. 

National Association of High School Supervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

National Association of State Directors for Vocational Education. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

National Education Association. 

Following these recommendations. Commissioner Earl J. McGrath invited 
additional representation on the Second Commission from the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the National School Boards Association. Each of 
these and the nine original organizations were invited to submit three 
nominees to Commissioner McGrath who appointed one representative for 
each organization. Members of the Second Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth and the organizations they represented were as follows: 

Paul D. Collier, Director, Bureau of Youth Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. : National Association of High School Supervisors and Directors 
of Secondary Education. Chairman. 


4 Vitalizing Secondary Education. Report of the First Commission on i.tf» Adjustment 

Education for Youth, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 146 p. 

U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 3. 

' Ibid., p. 46 
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Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent lot Vocational Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, 
Md.: American Vocational Association. Vice Chairman. 

James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, I1L: National Asso- 
ciation of -Secondary-School Principals. • ^ 

A. John Holden, State Commissioner of Education, Montpelier, Vt: National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Mrs. Edward N. Howell, National Chairman of Committee on High School Service, 

Swannanoa, N. C.: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Roscoe C Incalls, Director, East Los Angeles Junior College' Los Angeles, Calif.: 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Sister Mart Janet, Commission on American Citixenshfp, Catholic University 
Washington 17, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mae Newman, 1745 Crestmont Drive, Huntington, W. Va.: National Education 
Association. Alternate Member: Wilbur Phillips, Manhasset Public Schools, Bay- 
ville, N. Y.: National Education Association. Made member Rt meeting of the 
Commission on May 26-27, 1952, at which time Miss Newman’s resignation was 
accepted. , s 

Harry C. Schmid, State Director of Vocational Education, 488 Wabasha Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minn.: National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education. 
W. A. Shannon, Executive Secretary, Tennessee School Boards Association, 409 
Seventh Avenue North, Nashville, Tenn.: National School Boards Association. 

R. L Williams, Superintendent of Schools, Corpus Christ!, Tex.: American Aasocia- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Wendell W. W right, Dean, School of Education, Indiana Unirerrity, Bloomington, 

. lnd. : American Association of Colleges' for Teacher Education. 

One of the first agreements of the second Commission was that each mem- 
ber would accept responsibility for developing and encouraging life adjust- 
ment education ideas in his own geographical area and in the professional 
association which he represented. As a result, personal efforts of Com- 

responsible for numerous State and regional con- 
ferences and for the use of the life adjustment theme in local as well as 
national meetings. Materials were distributed to the State chairmen of 
High School Service committees of every State Parent-Teacher Congreaa and 
to the 42 State school-board organizations. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges, at its 1952 national convention, arranged for a section 
meeting on life adjustment education. This practice was followed by the 
American Association of School Administrators at national meetings in 1951, 
1952, and 1953. Sessions were devoted to life adjustment education at the 
1952 annual meeting of the National Catholic Education Association and 
at the 1952 midsummer meeting of the National Education Association. A 
general session was given to the same theme at the 1951 convention of the 
National Ateodadon of Secondary-School Principals. In 1952, and again 
in 1953, at national conventions, this Association arranged for a number of 
continuing study groups to consider on three successive, days life adjustment 
education problems at local, State, and national levels. 
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The Second Commission, as its predecessor had, received funds from 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation which were used in paying the expenses of 
.members attending meetings. Royalties from “A Primer of Life Adjust- 
ment Education” made available through the American Technical’ Society 
'* *l*o provided supplementary funds for this purpose. ' As they had for the 
First Co mmi ss i on, members of the Office of Education staff served as con- 
sultants in the development of overall plans and as* staff in the preparation 
of materials. Financed almost entirely with funds contributed by State 
departments of education,* teacher-education institutions, and lepal school 
^systems, members of the Office of Education staff provided conaGltative 
services for conferences and workshops in many areas of the Nation. 

The Office of Education published reports of .three conferences sponsored 
by the second. Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
“Improving School Holding Power” (Circular No. 291), presented a sched- 
ule for uniform accounting and also some research proposals developed 
by representatives of school systems in cities of moreihan 200,000 population. 
They had first been given out at a conference held in Chicago, February 5-7, 
1951. Following these proposals two' cooperative research projects were 
inaugurated involving more than 20 of the cities over 200,000 population. 
One of these studies consists of a detailed accounting of the number of drop- 
outs occurring during the high-school period. The purpose is to secure 
accurate and comparable figures on the number of drop-outs in the different 
school systems. 

The other project involves the study, over a period of years, of a group 
of pupils beginning with the sixth grade, in each of the cities cooperating. 
Through a developmental approach, this study has the objective of discover- 
ing the causes of maladjustment and school-leaving. v 

Many individual but related projects are now being carried on in these 
Urge cities. For example, the Board of Education of the City of New York 
received a subvention for carrying on an experimental study to determine 
the effect of intensive counseling of potential early school-leavers. In each 
of four city high schools two groups were chosen from the incoming classes 
as of September 1, 1951 ; an experimental group of 125 potential early 
school-leavers and a control group of 125 potential early schooMeavers. 
i The plan was fo^ the experimental group to receive intensive guidance, 
including counseling, and for the control group to receive the normal guidance 
services of the school. Possibly the true holding power of the intensive 
guidance services will not be determined until all students Eavi^Kn followed 
through graduation or school leaving, and beyond. Nevertheless, on January 
31, 1953, after all students in the experiment h<?d completed their , third 
semester, it was found that — * 
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1. Objective data on the number of students remaining in school showed 

only slight differences in holding power between experimental and 
control groups, although they favored the experimental group 
slightly. 

2. Both the experimental and control groups showed a much greater 

staying power in school than other comparable groups. 

Although the two groups had different counselors, in many cases the 
teachers were the same. The influence of the work with the experimental 
group apparently carried over to the control group. 

“Life Adjustment Education m the American Culture” (Circular No. 
335) reported a national conference in Washington, October 8-10, 1951, 
attended by more than 200 representatives from. 38 States. The purposes 
of all sessions' were to explore and to define the current individual and social 
problems of living that are faced by American youth. Conferees were 
urged to keep before them the facts that (1) many youth of secondary 
school age were not iiychool, and (2) many youth who were in school were 
not in programs well adjusted to their interests; efforts, and probable future 
activity. " 

“Pupil Appraisal .Practices in Secondary Schools” (Circular No. 363) 
reported a national conference in Washington, October 6-8, 1952, attended 
by 200 representatives from 36 States and the District of Columbia. The 
conference represented a carefully considered and well-planned effort of 
the Second Co mm iss i on to stimulate interest in a cluster of closely related 
problems; such as, the evaluation, marking, reporting, accreditation, and 
graduation practioes in secondary schools. Commission members believe 
that additional progress must be made in solving these related problems 
before the potentialities of achievement through curriculum improvement 
can be fully realized. 

Careful and systematic estimates indicate that mon; than 20,000 local 
teachers and administrators participated in workshops and conferences 
sponsored by State committees during the years 1951, 1952, and 19&. 
Each year these activities were carried on- in as many as 20 States. In each 
of«a few States there was but a single meeting each year; in others there 
were series of meetings such as were conducted in Iowa in 1951, when more 
than 6,000 local teachers and administrators participated in 54 county 
institutes which used the theme of education for life adjustment. 

Reports received from State departments of education in the sunuper of 
1953 indicated that during the preceding 6 years, 20 State committees had 
been appointed or designated to cooperate with die Commissions on life 
adjustment education. In addition, many State departments of education 
had cooperated informally by using materials prepared by die national 
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Commissions, encouraging or carrying on studies of dropouts, and making 
their own materials available to others through the Commissions. 

To stimulate action through the Nation was the primary purpose of- both 
Commissions on life adjustment education for youth. One indication of 
the extent to which this purpose was achieved may be found in a quantitative 
survey of the writing on the subject. During die time the two Commissions 
were in existence, 25 different educational periodicals published a total of 
116 articles which included somewhere in the titles the words “Life Adjust- 
ment Education.” In terms of calendar years, these articles, which totaled 
767 pages, reached a peak in 1952 when 289 pages were printed in 32 
articles in 19 different periodicals. In each of the years after 1948, more 
than 100 pages were printed. 

During the same period, 40 bulletins dealing with life adjustment educa- 
tion were published. The organisations responsible and the numbers of 
bulletins published were as follows:* The Office of Education, 8; State de- 
partments of education and State committees, 12; commercial publishers, 12; 
education associations, 3 ; and miscellaneous, 5. 

Two professional books have dealt with the subject. In 1950 the Ronald 
Press Co. published Education for Life. Adjustment, edited by Harl R. 
Douglass; and in 1953 Chartwell House, tnc., published Life Adjustment 
Education in Action edited by Franklin R. Zeran. These boob contain a * 
total of 1,032 pages. _ - ■ rj 

b addition to these various published items, there were many articles 
relating to life adjustment education which did not include the words in the 
titles. For example, in Nations Business for August 1952, “A Red Rose for 
Teacher ’ described efforts in Bloomington, IB., to induce youth to remain in 
high school with profjt Although there was nothing in the title to indicate 
it, this article, which was reprinted and given wide distribution throughout 
the Nation, dealt with life adjustment education action in a local school. 
Similarly, many articles have been written "under various headings such as 
“The Curriculum Improvement Program of Illinois,” “The Readjustment 
of High School Education Committees in New York State,” and “The Texas 
Study of. Secondary Education.” Likewise much has been written on life 
adjustment education in connection with such topics as home and family 
living, techniques with slow learners, and followup studies of school leavers. 

Still other materials concerned with life adjustment education are found as 
sections in recent boob on secondary school administration and secondary 
school curriculum, reports of summer workshops, and summaries of investi- 
gations carried on by graduate students;^ A number of college catalogs have 
announced college courses, conference#, and outlines of graduate study which 
relatp to this theme. The total amount of writing about life adjustment 
education ha# been considerable. 

It may be appropriately mentioned here that the work of the two. Commie- 
sions has been carried on in a. climate of opinion quite different from tb 
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which was probably envisioned by the participants in the national conference 
at Chicago which recommended the appointment of the first Commission. 
Many of the 1947 national conference participants expected a postwar relax* 
ing of business activity with two results: It would deprive youth of Oppor- 
tunities to work, and it would provide them with We sanies motives for 
remaining in school which influenced youth of high-school age during the 
depression thirties. Some of the conference participants probably thought 
of a Commission on Life Adjustmeilt Education as an instrument which might 
ward off the need for a National Youth Administration and Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. 

Contrary to such expectations, business activity in the Nation accelerated 
. between 1947 and 1953. In addition, the Korean War offered enlistment 
opportunities to dissatisfied students. Despite these factors, high schools 
continued to increase their holding power. Estimates indicate that a higher 
percentage of youth of high-school age were graduated from high schools 
in 1953 than in 1947. Certain it is that only a third of the youth of high- 
school age were graduated from the'-high schools of the Nation in 1934, a 
time of comparatively low employment, and that more than one-half the 
youth of high-school age were graduated from high schools in 1950, a time 
of comparatively high employment in the Nation. 

Probably two conclusions may be drawn: (1) In our modern industrial 
economy there are comparatively few job oportunities for youth of high- 
school age, and (2) many forces in our society operate with increasing 
potency to strengthen the holding power of high schools. Possibly, also, the 
conclusion is warranted that high-school staffs are acquiring increasing skill 
in the matter of meeting the educational needs of all youth of high-school 
age in the community. 
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Chapter Two 

» 

Progress in Life Adjustment Education 

1950-53 

STate Programs 

S INCE education is the responsibility of the State, it is in the State programs 
and activities that the progress or impact of the Second Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education must be appraised. This chapter, therefore, will 
examine evidence gathered from the States of changes which have been made 
with ^Tview to providing educational opportunities for oil youth of high* 
school age. 

An Overall View 

It is difficult to mark off the milestones of a complex movement involving 
human beings. There are always antecedents as well as peripheral influ- 
ences which create either a favorable or'an unfavorable climate for the germi- 
nation and growth of an idea. This is particularly true in education, and 
it has been especially true of the origin and growth of life adjustment edu- 
cation. While educational leaders in increasing numbers have for years 
been committed to the ideal of equal educational opportunities for all, the 
plans and programs implementing this ideal have not always been at hand, 
and those provided have varied tremendously from State to State. Insofar 
as these variations grow out of needs dictated by geographic, social, and 
economic conditions, present in certain States, but absent in others, they 
must obviously be measured by different standards. 

The data for this part of the report were gathered directly from the school 
authorities of the several States which had received a questionnaire from 
the Office of Education in May 1953. Information was requested on the 
existence and leadership of statewide committees “to accelerate improvements 
in secondary education of all youth,” as well as on the plans and the activities 
to be used to initiate and advance various improvements. The question- 
naire asked pointedly for information on the. “procedures, instruments, or 
movements which have been unusually effective in improving educational 
programs for all yoiith,” and provided opportunities for reporting “other 
activities” which seemed to have pertinence to the growth of life adjustment 
education. Finally, the questionnaire asked each State to indicate the “issues 
and developments likely to effect further improvements in secondary instruc- 
tion for all youth in the years immediately ahead.” Behind this part of the 
questionnaire, was the thought of learning about the “road blocks,” which 
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might be retarding the improvements needed in secondary education, an<| of 

probing the judgments of State leaders on the direction in which this level 
of education is moving. 

While all of the States supplied useful information, some replied more 
fully than others, and even supplemented their replies with descriptive state- 
ments and published documents. For States returning meager replies the 
information was often supplemented from source materials available else- 
where. It is important to bear in mind that the data here detailed were in 
large part dependent upon the completeness of the information supplied. 
The writer, however, bears the responsibility for interpreting the information 
received and in some casS for classifying it under what seemed to be the 
most suitable category. The data were presented to each State concerned 
for revision and approval. 

To provide an overall State-by-State view of developments in life adjust- 
ment education, the data supplied are presented in skeletal form (see 
table 1). Within the limitations stated, the items appearing in each column 
constitute a thumb nail sketch of what each State has done or is now doing 
to serve the needs of all youth of high-school age. Each item should be 
regarded as a rough index of what is going on rather than as air exact 
evaluation. The table will also serve as a quick means of locating particular 
types of development relating to life adjustment education. For States 

which have been exceptionally active in this field, these brief sketches fail 
to do full justice. 

It would appear that a total of 29 States have specifically organired 
campaigns or programs to effect improvements of the types generally asso- 
ciated with life adjustment education. Many of these are especially 
emphasizing curriculum improvements. Some are attempting to redefine 
or reformulate die objectives of public high-school education. Others are 
sponsoring special studies: the prevalence and causes of dropouts, the cost 
of attending high school, and the relevancy of school programs to the 
realities of life. A growing interest has been shown in the attitudes and 

ideas of pupils, graduates, and parents in what the high schools are dome 
and how they are doing it. ( p 

TTte several States have published or have now in preparation extensive ' 
reports which almost invariably reveal th$ organization of statewide com- 
mittees or councils, whose chief purpose apparently is to enlist the interest 
and coordinate the activities of all groups interested in secondary education. 
Sometimes two or more State organizations are formed. Chiefly, however, 
leadership centers in the State Departments of Education assisted by the 
State Associations of Secondary-School Principals. In some cases these 
•associations provide equal or even major shares of the leadership. The 
teacher-education institutions usually cooperate closely by providing con- 
•ultative services, workshop, research, and the like. The mom effective 
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Slate high-school improvement plans fuse and coordinate the activities of 
all groups concerned, bbth professional and lay. 

Not all of the States which have organized active high-school improve- 
ment campaigns have done so under the banner of “Life Adjustment 
Education.” Many have called it “the curriculum improvement program” — 
a phrase long familiar to educators and often regarded as an action con- 
tinuously at work at both the high-school and elementary levels. Other 
States have adopted such dynamic labels as Readjustment of High School 
Education” (New York), “Study of Secondary Schools” (Texas), or 
“Cooperative Educational Planning Program” (Wisconsin). In a few 
States no special campaign was conducted but a special “Advisory Council,” 
“Steering Committee,” or a group with a similar title was organized to plan 
a program of action. All of these types, activities, and forms of organization 
are briefly set forth in table 1. 

Data for'W of the States were not included in this table. Two of these — 
Louisiana and Utah — reported on having had a State Committee on Life 
Adjustment Education, now inactive. Three other States — Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota — reported programs of curriculum improve- 
ment, but offered no definite information as to their organization for action 
or the particular activities going on. Three States — Montana, Nevada, and 
Vermont — seemed to consider the task of improving secondary education 
chiefly in terms of providing more and better guidance to youth, and one 
State — Rhode Island — conceived of it in terms of vocational education. 
The remaining 10 States claimed no definite plans for developing Life 
Adjustment Education. A large number, however, reported that the Com- 
mission’s objectives were being effected through improvements in vocational 
education, through emphasis upon the needs of the individual youth or 
through State manuals for high-school administration and the curriculum. 
A comparatively small number of the States not appearing in table 1 indicated 
evidence of little or no interest among their schools in providing life 
adjustment education for their youth of high-school age. 
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Stmt* 


SUt* commission* or 
commit ico* named 
to improve second- 
ary edjcrtkm 


Calif 


Colo. 


Conn 


Dal. 


Hat Committer on 
Corrleohim Plan* 
nine and Dmbp* 
moot; AaeoctiOon 
of Secondin' School 
Administrator! hat 
several committees 
working on (pedal 
problems 


Committee for LAE, 
hat 1 4 members rep- 
resenting State De- 
partment, teacher 
education, high 
schools, junior col- 
leges, vocational 
schools, and Bute 
Education Amocti- 
don. u 

Commlmtonon uff 
for Youth has 21 
members rvpreemt- 
tng various public 
high i 


Table 1.— Indices of life adjustment 


Conferences, work 
shops, and similar 
activities 


Many planning con 
termor* and work 
shops bald In s*» 
teacher -edo 
Institutions 
and strategic locali- 


se veral statewide con- 
ferences held during 
1911; none since then, 
a 


One statewide c6o- 
terence held ready 
oo special problems 
and activities; also 
area oontirenoes and 
workshops in spe- 
dal Aakls, a g. ( eco- 
nomic edhoation. In- 
ternational under- 
standing, guidance, 
high school adminis- 
tration. dtijemhlp 
education. 


Steering Committee No statewide oontir- 
on LAE has 17 I eooe reported for 
member! most of i960 to 11162, but 
whom art laymen. ] Steering Committee 
mdt regularly. 


Recent publications 
reported 


•f 


Hlnstmlv! types of re- 
ports follow: M A 

Leader's Quids for 
an Action Program 
In Sseondary 
Schools," I960; 
"Evaluating PupU 
Progress, " I960; 
•♦Curricular Otter- 
logs and Practices 
In High Schools,*' 
IQML 

"Youth Intererts In 
the Educational 
Program of Second- 
ary Schools.- mi; 
"Education for Lite 
Adjustment In Col- 
orado," 1911. 


Annual reports of 
State LAB activi- 
ties sim! conferences 
also many reports 
of regional confer- 
aocaa, workshops, 
and activities; a to 
two bulletins oh 
'Cltixeoshlp Bdn- 


Publications 
ported In 
or in press 


"Now Hew Youth,- 
1962; "Procedures 
for A ppralslog 
California High 
Schools;" also 
"Driver Instruo- 


None at praseot, 


Committee on State 
Course* of Study 

at wc 

1927. Now 
developing 
"Cotmcfl of Second- 
ary Education" of | 
60 representative j 
member!. 


One or two statewide 
conferences held an- 
nually on such prob- 
lems as guidance; 
tatiroetioo in grades 
7, 6, 9; dropouts; 
fu n ction and rela- 


ooonty and State 
administrators, etc. 


Minutes of 
published; also "A 
Soggestivs Program 
of Ouidanos Serv- 
ices," including re- 
port of dropout 
study. 

Reports timed “Ouid- 
anos Education for 
Improved Living," 
1961; "Suggested 
Program of 8tudy 
tor Florida Second- 
ary Schools," 1962; 

- "Reports of Glinka, 
Qrades 7, 8,9," 1961* 
1962, and 1961. 


"Effective Practices 
In Secondary Ed- 
ucation.*^ 


No 


"A Program 
Health 
•for Florida 
Schooti,” "The M* 
toriati Center.” 
"Social Studies In 
the Seo^idary 
Schools;" also 
wortahop reports 
on ecooomici edu- 


tioc, mfcty, visa- 
ing teacberi, re- 
cruitment, and 
physical adoption 


o 

ERIC 
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Other icd Title* item 
mine from or relat 
ing to LAE 


Teaching 
Uoo in California 
hlgbeohools. 


State Dipirloidt 
hM Initiated cur- 
riculum nrtakXL 


Cooperation with 
ClUtcnsbip Edam 
tkxn Pro >ert; an 
Dual workshops at 
the university; re* 
ftona) and State 
meetings of prlnd 
peb, surrey of bold 
Inf power, study of 
technical and rum* 
tlooal schools; 
study of rela tire 
function of genera! 
and vocetionel ed* 


No data. 


Second Oommlmion 
on LAE stimu- 
li ted workshops. 


courses, radio- 
scripts, graduate 
•todies, eta., oo 
such problems as 
bidden tuition 
oosts, dropouts, 
holding power, etc. 
Ms n y related 
studies carried out 
by hlfb'Sohool 


-M- 


Un usually effect Ire 
procedures, in- 
struments or 
movements 


Assisting blgb 
echoois In study- 
ing their own pro- 
grams; also wider 
for ooondit* 
it. 


No 


1. Development of 


StgnlAraot Issues and 
developments Indi- 
oaUng future Im- 
provements 


Plans in p rogres s to 
evaluate purposes of 
each blgb school and 
node lo- 
d acblevlog 


No 


1 Laymen partici- 
pation In study of 
eamndiry schools. 

1 High school eval- 
uaUons (190) con- 
ducted lor' many 


4. Driver edocatioo 


No 


Interacting expert- 
mentation on core 
program and 
bloe tr scheduling 
underway. 


More funds needed tor 
in-service education 
of teachers and high- 
school principals 
1 m pro vements 
needed to schedul- 
ing. pupa load, bel 
andnf and function- 
al I ting programs, 
satisfying Individ- 
ual differences and 
in school-tile rela- 
tionships. 


No 


Supplementary 
pertinent notes 


The several educa- 
tional agendas and 
organisations of this 
State have develop- 
ed e variety of activ- 
ities and Instru- 
ments directly con- 
cerned with the im- 
provements 
by LAI. 


University Bureau of 
Educational Re- 
search and forrk* 
worked with tnm 
vidua! schools to 
Improve their pro- 


Paul CoOiar, chief. 
Bureau of Youth 
Servlet*, was mem- 
ber of both national 
LAE commissions, 
chairman of present 
Commission. 


8 tale 


14 


Calif 


Goto. 


Coon. 


Florida's OmmcO on 


ttan (activated Oct. 
M. 110) wfll strive 
to clarify philoso- 
phy, evaluate pvao- 
tk*e, to prove etand- 
ardi tor accrediting. 
Initiate stadias, fur- 
ther status and edu- 
cation of teachers, 
ao^f promote the 
waiters of seowdary 


Haims that LAE die- 
rrairms and Utem- 
Uin f^wyt ui mm 
improved corrtau- 
and 


While no State effort is 
rlMtgutsd “LAE." 
State ednoatiooal re- 
ports frequently ac- 
knowledge the in- 
ffoaome of LAE in 
improving the high- 


DeL 


Fla. 


’ : I 
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Tabl« I. — Indices of life •djuslncnl 


hi 


lod 


Iowa 


ftld 


' State 
* 

t 

Slate commissions or 
commit tees named 
to Improve second- 
ary education 

Conferences, work- 
shop* and similar 
ermines 

Recent puhlir^Uoa* 
reported 

1 

t 

I 

— 

« 

. r 


I Illinois Currltsihim 
Improvement pro- 
(rsm has Burning 
Committee of 
pmnas represent 
In* 8tei^ Depe/v 
meal of BiiuoeOan, 
teacher education, 
educational aaeocie 
Uau. tod those fcx 
J a^t lent* am, lebbr. 
manufacturers. tod 
«r» lap duba 
Hot Curriculum 
\ Committee ol Indi 

aru A ssKisnaci of 

8eooo<Ur?-8chool 
Principal* 


] 8tete LAS Commit 
too nrprnsrnLs the 
Bute Deportment, 
teacher education 
end t b • local 


LaE of 10 mom bon 
U oompoeed of per 
•oat bom Stele De- 
partment , public 
schools, teacher 
education, nod 
teachers aasodatkm 

No CaE oocnmlttee. 
but hae a Stats 
Commit tee on "Ed 
ooation for Ail" and 
another on "Re- 
Med Procram*." 


Be ren statewide 54a? 
coofereocea were 
bald. aUo re 
(tonal and local 
wnrtabope ‘ Doth 
la? and proieartonai 
(roups were to 
voiced ^ 


Three cute wide and 
51 mrkooal confer- 
ences held durttif 
5- rear period, at- 
tended chief)? b? 
btfb school priori 
paU. discussed cur- 
riculum Improve- 
ment and prom it 
Inc practice* 

No statewide cooler 
anew held, but LAE 
problems and plan* 
discussed In 5o 
count? (intitules In 
IPSO, and . In 54 
count? tnsUUitaa in. 
1061 


State Co mm lesion on Commission Inrltad 


consultants to 7 
conferences in 1060. 
1051, and 1052 to 
plan action pro 

ermma 


No statewide confer- 
aooe bald, but aa- 
lac-tad croupe met 
to develop oouraaa 
in aoToral aub)ect- 


At least M bulletins 
wars published d ur- 
ine 1050 -55, emphe- 
eUtnc pleas for mall 
tnc consensus studies 
on a wide lariat? 
. of secondary educe 
tloo problems, and 
who should do tberr 


'Indiana Principals 
Look Ahead." was 
published b? the 
Principals Amorta- 
Uon, 1 06 2, and *\miid - 
mar? ^ Reports of 
Workshops in LAB," 
b? Bute C nlrar- 
Sit?. 1061. 

Two documents on 
dropouts "lie?, Wa 
A re Talk l of to 
You," and "Bute- 
wide Dropout 
8mdy," also LAE 
check list for uss in 
local school* and 
"You and Your 
Bchools." a com- 
munlt? opinion poll. 

"LAE ProfFwa Re- 
port," bsued each 
jmr, also Are eelf- 
eurrs? instruments 
were developed A 
brochure for la? 
men was prepared 
and wide!? dis- 
tributed tbroogb 
Stale orsaaisationa. 

"The Bchools in the 
Present Emer- 
gency,'* 1051 ; 
"School Administra- 
tive Manual," 105?, 
and "Forslco Leo- 
rtafee in the Total 
8cbool Procram," 
106) 


Publications r*> 
Ported in proms 
or in 


Four major bulle- 
tins are new tn 
prodtes and firs 
others projected 
The? will follow j 
the procedures 
sorrwted tn con 
auction with bul 
Mins already pub- 
tiahed 


* Prom Woe Oomc 
alum Practices 
Secondar? Schools 
of Indiana." 


An instrument to 
fet opinions of 
graduates of 6 
roan afo. 


Fourth "LAE Prof 
teas Report" now 
read?, also "Im 
provemente of 
Seconder? Schools 
of Kansas," 186). 


" Schools for C Risen 
ship" "Mode Id 
G eneral Educe 
tion." and "Art 
tn Oeneral Edo 
cation;" alec con 
ear ration educa- 
tion 


■ ) 
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Other *cU vines stem- 
ming Frvm or relat- 
ing to LAE 

L auMiail >* e if <* ( i k r 
procedures, In 
struqienls or 
movements * 

1 Miulllcatil l*»or> and 
| development* India 
os tin* future im 
ptovemenu 

1 Bupnlementary 
j pert Writ oouu 

Blare 

1 

1 

» 

. 


• 

IS 

The Currkuhim lm 

Highlight* of the 

Krport entitled The 

‘ Becondsry flehool 

! 1,1 

• provement Pro- 

C uni cut urn l*n> 

Schools and Na- 

Curriculum Lra- 


has conducted 

gram acre ' how 

tional Security," 

pro icemen t ’* began tn 

i 

1 

j vti workshops with 

to do It' stud lea of 

| identifies IA Issues 

Illinois prior to the 

I 

17,000 Rtuodlof . 

hidden (uttlon 

1 and development* 

be* Uining of LAK 

• 

. * 

| ftllO COOperfttrd 

with the Cillten- 
• blp Education 

coal*, followup 
and bolding 
power, Miu-du' 

| most likely to de 
mand fuittier school 
Instruction for 

activities. I nil Uuh 
1 programs gained 
strength from 


Project. tiym ti*l 
•on with U y and 
profesikmal group* 
chiefly reaponubk 
for results 

activities, local 
area consensus, 
and fuldanoe 

.* 

i yotstb In years 
ahead 

t 

1 

each other Several 
of the early manuals 
became patterns for 
other State* 

\ 

Workshops on LAE 
baJd at uni vocally 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Use of "Evaluative 
C merit Im study 
Individual blf b ' 
schools 

Increased hlghachool 
en/vllroeni* rt^uire 
L- more <Uasn*t^i and 
further curriculum 
improcemaot 

The State Depart- 
ment of Education, 
the Buie Universi- 
ty, and the Induna 
Principals’ Associa - 
tion show concern 
lor Improving sec- 
ondary schools 

Ind 

1 

LAE ooursat war® 
taught K 8 late 

‘LaE check Ust M 
has been us*d In 

i 

| No data 

[ 

- 

1 Active itoce JttO, 
LAE Committee 

Iowa 

InUfiilty two 
turn me r i , alio 
Faintly Life Work 
shop ii Iowa Buie 
Cottage 

ll> Iowa high ( 

schools to dale. ' 
"opinion poll" 

' ft veo trial run 
• 

i 


now Is gaining mo- 
mentum 


Otlt/Ufthtp develop- | 
ment programs. 

1 

Ten regtcnsi w«*k 
shot* f*er Uvirhcf* 

Elimination of small 
high schools, more 

CtiMige tn title of , 
Commission is pro- | 

i Kaos 

sum me* vorksh^p* | 
on LAE. also pro 1 
grams (n driver ed- 
ucation. fuldanoe 
and counseling, and 
special education. 

rlitstel 1 A ft. U l 
Irr reading. and 
pupil sell* tile*, 
core programs, 
public relations, 
and modem prao- 
licet will be 
sirjNBrd nert 

sperlul education 
pr-Hrrams. strrswu 
rullural as well as 
vocational \ aluos 

Jetted . but aims atid ] 
objectives will re- 
main the same 

• 


statewide study of 
teacher *ducaitoo 
programs, and sum' 
mrr workshop* for 

UWCbcTft 

i 

i 

State programs Jp 
(1) Study of Hu- 
man Develop | 
ment, (2) Study 
of Language Arts. 
CD Study of Eval- 
uation Practice*. 

Needed Unified pro* 
ram for grades 7- 
14, Improved educa- 
tion (or teachers and 
principals, belter 
work -etper lence 
program, and edu- 
cation of atypiaab. 

State leaden aim at 
LA K objectives and 
more functional 
htgh-tthool pro- 
grams; much Inter- 
est In dropouts snd 
oonserrstioQ educa- 
tion. 

Md 


! 


«! 
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LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


Table 1.— Indices of life' adjustment 


State 


State commissions or 
committees named 
, to improve second- 
ary education 


Conferences, work- 
shops, and trim ll*r 
activities 


Recent publications 
reported 


Publications re- 
ported in process 
or in press 


Mass. 


Mich. 


Minn. 


C * 


Miss. 


Mo. 


* 


N. H. 


Statewide LAE Com- 
' mission; State Cur- 
riculum Committee 
also worked on LAE 
problems. 


Statewide conference 
of high-school prin- 
cipals and dc 
held yearly on prob- 
lems of hlgh-eobool 
Improvement. 

No 8tate LAE organisation, but has several 
Stale committees working on such related 
issues as: secondary school-college agree- 
ment, instruction in community schools, 
core teaching, guidance and holding power. 
Several of tbeee hold tn^nti conferences on 
LAE problems. Workshops bald at 
on college campuses, and ebewbwe. 


No State LAE oofo 
mitts*, bat 8tate 
Department has 
"Qeneral Curricu- 
lum Committee," 
and Association of 
• Secopdary School 
Principals has 
"Council for Im 
provement of Sec- 
ondary Education 1 
Involving the high 
schools, the State 
Department, and 
^the teacher educa- 
tion. 

Has 8tate Committee 
on Secondary Cur- 
riculum and LAB 

State Commission on 
LAE has 20 mem- 
bers representing 
State Department, 
teacher education, 
school administra- 
tion, teocher assod- 
tion and PTA. 

No State LAE oom- 
mitteo, but has 
State oommlttees 
revising curriculum 
in specific areas. 
Committees repre- 
sent administra- 
tors, teaohers, 


and State Depart- 


Gonforeooes held an- 
nually on improve- 
ment of secondary 
education; a 
groups meeting in 
oonnectkfn with 
Schoolmen’s Week 
and Minnesota Edu- 
cAtim Association 
study high-echool 
problems. • 


Small conference on 
Secondary School 
Curriculum held in 
MX 

Two statewide con- 
ferences held in 1061 
and in 1062 to dis- 
cuss LAE projects; 
a few LAE teams 
met regionally. 


Two conferences bald 
In 1060 on dtixen- 
ship and one In 106! 
on youth problems 
involved in military 
service. 


of 


"Evaluation of Sec- 
ondary Education 
in Massachusetts, 
1060; summary 
"An Opinion Check 
List," 1061. 
Published documents 
relating to LAE 
"Teeh-egwi and 
Parents," 1061 
"Michigan Holding 
Power Study,” 1062; 
"Questions and An 
swsre about 8chool 
College Agreement 
Plan," 1061. 

State Department is- 
sued curriculum 
guides in i 
subject-matter Odds; 
the Council pre- 
pared "A Guide for 
the Improvement of 
Secondary Educa- 
tion," 1062, and "A 
Guide for the 8tudy 
of Holding Power, 1 
1062; Council led 
selected schools to 
evaluate LAE de- 
velopments. 


"A Guide for Sec- 
ondary Educa- 
tion in Msintin 


Tentative plans for: 
"Role and Func- 
tions of Com- 
munity School” 


The Council also Is 
planning studies 
of extracurricular 
activities and on 
followup of high- 
school graduates. 


None. 


"Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education for 
Life Adjustment;" 
also arti- 


Handbook on 
Home and Family 
Living." 

% 

None reported. 


graphed ennounco- 


Aroorhon Freedom 
and the Public 
School*,” -The 
New Hempehbw 
Plan— JTouUTe Be- 
•poMlblllty for the 
National Security,” 


OuMa tor Social 
Stodiee.” '"-Pro- 
gram tor Beoand- 
try Education,” 
and “Pbyrigil 
Education in 
tba Secondary 
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Other AotiTltlM stem 
mine from or relat- 
ing to LAB 


Unusually effective 
procedures. In- 
struments or 
movements 


Significant issues and 
developments indi- 
cating. future im- 
provements 


State 




It 


Secondary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association 
gives annua) report 
on “The New In 
Education.” ^ 

Studies of holding 
power and of paren- 
tal interests, stimu- 
lated in local schools. 


Eighteen regional 
discussion groups 
met to consider 
junior and senior 
high-school prob- 


High-echool enrollment* 
increasing, esnedally 
at Junior high level; 
has funds for oorrio- 
ulum studies. 


State has active com- 
mission on voca- 
tional and higher 
education concerned 
with planning “bet- 
ter education for 
more people.” 


Secondary School- 
College Agreement 
program has fur- 
thered LAB objec- 
tives. 


State has developed 
guides to help local 
school authorities 
stodf andJnjprove 
higb-eebool set 
Ices. Governor has 
appointed Advisory 
Coandl on Youth. 

J 


None reported. 


Increa s ed financial aid 
permits expanded 
activities and en- 
riched programs. 


State educational lead- 
ers participated in 
national and Bute 
LAE conferences. 


8tate has experimeht 
with educational 
values of camping; 
aim works with Met- 
ropolitan Bureau for 
Cooperative School 
Studies. 


Coandl for Improve- 
ment of Secondary 
Education has stim- 
ulated LAE action 
programs in J6 high 
schools, especially In 
makingholding power 
studies. 


Ms 


Mich. 


Minn. 


LAE program ex- 
plained at regular 
educational confer- 
ences of the State. 

Annua) LAB work- 
shops and conferences 
sponsored by Wash- 
ington University; 
principals and other 
leader groups dia- 


Indlvldual high 
schools umd “Eval- 
uative Criteria” 
to study problems. 

-None reported 


Nona. ! 

Nooc reported x 


No organised LAE Mtm. 
campaign reported 
* as in progress. 

No organised LAE Mo. 
activities reported 
as now going on. 


Formation of regional 
principals' aaeoda- 
tions promotes cur- 
riculum change; 
State Department 
fosters teaoher edu- 
cation workshops, 
extension co ur se s , 
curriculum oonfer- 
snow, eto. 


Statewide seminars 
for school admlnfe- 
trmters held before 
opening and after 
does of school 


Threat of overcr o wded 
schools points need 
to evaluate prese n t 
curriculum and plan 
for better curriculum 
ta tomorrow's school. 

& 


No organised State 
LAE campaign, but 
improvements in high 
school fostered. It 
should be noted that 
New HampdUra was 
the first to appoint a 
State LAE Com- 


N. H. 


• * 
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State 


N. J.k.. 


N. Y. 


/ 


Table 1. — Indices of life adjustment 


State commissions or 
committees named 
to improve second- 
ary education 


N.C. 


N. Dak. 


Ota,. 


No State LAB com 
ml t tee, bat baa a 
"Secondary School 
Advisory Commit- 
tee,” a “Curricu- 
lum Development 
Committee,*’ and 
•pedal oommltteee 
of the New Jersey 
Secondary School 
Teachers Aseoote- 

Regents Council on 
Readjustment of 
Hlfh School Edu- 
cation consists of 18 
members repre- 
senting industry, 
finance, agriculture, 

' labor, the press, 
school boards, and 
women’s organisa- 
tions; also has Pro- 
fessional Advisory 
Committee of 23 
representing high 
schools and ool- 


Conferenoes, work 
Shops, and rimrter 
activities • « 


No statewide confer- 
ence held, but 13 
high schools serving 
as LAB pilot schools 
met several times. 


8tfte Steering Com- 
mittee for LAE 
consists of 10 mem- 
bers representing 
the public schools. 
State Department, 
and teacher educa- 
tion. 


Committee on LAB 
coasted of seven 
members represent- 
ing the. State De- 
partment, public 
schools, University, 
and State College. 

State LAB Commit- 
toe is now inactive, 
but Oregon Asnda- 
tkm of Secondary- 
School Principals 
parries on; State 
Department and 


No statewide confer- 
ence, but Council 
met 9 tlmys since 
appointment late in 
IMS; in cooperation 
with other agenc 
concerned with sec- 
ondary edoeati 
many conferences 
and clinics were held 
throughout the 
State. 


No statewide confer- 
ence specifically de- 
voted to LAB, but 
summer conference 
at University bad 
group studying LAB 
i end problems. 


Two ftatewldo con- 
ferences held fta 1362 
and 1W, chiefly tor 
admtnfetm- 


Flve statewide 


Recent publications 
reported 


Publications re- 
ported in process 
or in 


40 


Secondary School bul- 
letins report news 
items, '* good prac- 
tices, and source 
materials; Second 
ary 8gbool Teach- 
ers’ Association is- 
sues yearbooks and 
sp ec i a l reports. 


Test documents pub- 
lished explain the 
cooperative Read 
justment Plan and 
Its relation to 


tfcmt, bo 


kr, fukUnoe, 
to nil and family 
Urine, work aiperl- 
enoa, and 
■abJeot-maUer 
{ fields abopabllahad 
quarterly " 
in Action," and 
many itaMoa Data. 
Nona apartfleally da- 
Toted to LAI; State 
bulletin featured 
LAI Idaaa; Hand- 
book tor UM bated 
obfeetiraa and prin- 
dpttaofLAI 


No 


oa LAI;' State** 

phfloaopby 

In 


-No 


prorlnf tbe quality 
of blsthoAool ad- 
mlnfetntlaoandtbe 
oftboaao- 


LAI, bat -Enow 
Year PupQc" and 
"Qnklt to Procnun 
StodlM*’ annoansa 
appropriate aeoood- 
ary adnottioa tor all 


Report on I, hlfh 
acboob partld- 
patln* on LAB 
proenuna; theta 
, pilot school* dem- 
onstrate modern 
development!. 


At least hfne more 
documents oou- 
owned with “Re- 
adjustment” wfl] 
soon be available. 


None reported. 


"None as snob.’ 


None reported. 


O 
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Other MtlTltiM item- 
mine from or relat- 
ing to LAX 


Unusually affective 
procedures, In* 
• trumsnti or 
movements 


Significant imam tad 
developments indi- 
ct ttnf future im- 
provement* 


State 


Flint ondar way to 
dfrelop oountywkte 
round tablet of high- 
school principals on 
such problems at 
curriculum impress- 
ment. 


About 900 'local citS- 
sens'eornmitteesfor 
public schools hart 
been organised and 
their effective** 


i m pis m anted 
through help from 
the State. Ten areas 
were early identified 
for study and Im- 
provement. 


Because high schools 
are largo, pro- 
grams of study 
oan be adapted to 
all; change and ai- 
* perimentatlon are 
easy. 


Basie skills confer- 
ences were held, 
soda] studies pro- 
jected, and local 
workshops en- 


Inrrtt singly crowded 
school buildings and 

large olasrea form a 
threat to further im- 


education 
for teachers. 


Incressing enrollmeni 
and costs; develop- 
ment of educational 
television. 


though the 
given this program 
is slightly different 
In emphasis, the ie- 
suss end 

resulting are similar 
tothoeeofLAX. 


None reported. 


Use of Evaluative 
Criteria for self- 
study of high 
eohools. Tbsss On- 
tario also used for 
re ass r e b study oa 
guidsnos and cor- 


F 1ft y-mlllion-d oiler 
appropriation for 
building program; 

Hhooh(bas Improved 
program and holding 
of 


tag rervfcatftnfhMDoed 


Work of North Dakota 
Council on Kduca- 


accredited 
of State 
In e 
holding power 


by LAI. 

Problems of paying for 
19-yeer program end 
to provide plant 


None, but. Oregon 
Secondary School 
Principals Amoda- 
Uon has kmg range 
curriculum study 
project. 


Study of secondary 
schools through 
xm of “Xvaloa- 
tlwye Criteria.” 


Uss of svataatiye cri- 
teria, upgrading re- 
quireznante lor ad- 
ministrators and 
mors favorabls ml- 

"“T 


State School Advisory 
Commlttse plans 
and coordinates hlgh- 
school i mp rovements; 

of grad- 
an- 

nually. 


N. J. 


N. Y. 


Although no LAX 
campaign was 
launched there was 
mooh interest in it. 


N. C. 


There seemed to bo 
general planning 


N.Dak. 


Committees of Oregon 
Education 


Oreg. 


ion 

special problams 
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education developments la SO State* — Continued 


Other activities stem- 
mine from or relat- 
ing to LAS 

pnusoaUy effective 
procedures, In- 
struments or 
movements 

Significant issues end 
developments indi- 
cating future im- 
provements 

Supplementary 
pertinent notes 

State 

• ' 

1 

• 

* • 

It 

None reported. 

Wide participation 

Problem* relating to 

Activities concerned 

Pa. 


and cooperation : 

television, special 

with LAR objec- 

/> 


by teechers and 
administrators in 
State Ctxrrloolom 

education, corrao- 
t tonal clinics, avia- 
tion education. 

tives have been ser- 
ried forward In 
many eobool eye- 



Improvement 

Pgpgram. 

driver education. 

) 

til studies of 
bow to improve the 
supervisory tech- 
niques of high- 
school principals. 

1 

Pour regional work- 

Cooperation in our- 

% 

Understanding and 

While no State pro- 

Teem. 

shops held on State 

rteulum improve- 

participation of pub- 

gram has been or 


Curriculum Im- 

meat program by 

llo tn-eohool im- 

ganised under LAK 


provement. 

* ell school admin- 
istrators, super- 
visors end teachers. 

provement pro- 
grams has been 
•ought end received 
from paienA and 
the pubjic. 

caption, its princi- 
ples have been dis- 
cuseed and utihsed. 


Recent studies were 

Texas Association of 

Secondary School Prin- 

It la apparent that 

Tax. 

concerned with: 

cipals has since 1M7 published "Texas 

Texas has a cam- 


Droptots, registra- 

Journal of Secondary Education” to keep 

paign to improve Its 


tion practices, LAS 

the various high schools informed'of devel- 

saoonrtsij schools 


developments, fol- 

opments. Interest andjupport of the pub- 

which is working’ 


lowup of graduates,. 

lic In improving the high schools Is growing, 

well; it has been in- 

• . . 

and resource use. 

but more help is needed to modernise sec- 

terested Id end 


Last summer the 
Tams Study spon- 
sored workshops at 
7 colleges on “needs 
of all youth" at 
which 950 high 
eohool principals at- 
tended. 

oondary education 
funds needed. 

and to provide the 

i * 

0 

worked with the 
national LAB pro- 

✓ 


Department onanieed end cooperated with 

Currently working to 

State's efforts ere de- 

Vfc • 

teems consisting of gmral and vooetSooel 

redoes pupO load 

signed to help high 


ednesfors. These studied tbs needs end 

^sr teacher sod bet- 

schools meet needs 


problems of local schools end plumed suit- 
able programs. Borne Improvements re- 
sulting to secondary education are: Mini- 
mum salary schedule, liberalised gradua- 
tion standard*, overall minimum educe- 
tkro program, end more funds fonebool 
facilities. 

ter distribution of 

of ah youth sod are 


Stats funds. 

• 

regarded eeoomper- 
ahle In purpose and 
scope to LAB. 


r 


• 

• ' 
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Table 1. — Indices of life adjustment 


8tate 


State oommUsionj or 
oammittees named 
to Improve second- 
ary education 


Conferences, work- 
shops, and simila r 
activities 


Heosut publications 
reported 


Publications re- 
ported in 
or In 


Wash. 


W Va.. 


WIs. 


Ko State LAX com- 
mittee, but for 
many rears bis bad 
active State Ourrio- 
olom OommWon 
cons i stin g of repre 
•entatlvee of aUker 


education. 


i 


Wyo. 


Has 8tate LAX Steer- 
ing Committee, but 
personnel seems to 
4 change frequently; 
also has many cur- 
riculum mmmHt eft 
eaob working on se- 
lected problems. 


No State LAX com 
mlttee, hut the Wto- 
ocosln Cooperative 
Educational Plan 
nlng Program, ini- 
tiated 2 years prior 
to LAX movement, 
bee organised cam- 
paign to improving 
both the elementary 


Held one statewide 
conference on 
“Economy In Con- 
struction of High 
Schools,” 1061, and 
8 regional confer- 
ences /on secondary 
school administra- 
tion and curriculum 
In 10SS. 


Statewide 
on LAX held In 
1062, and on “high 
school curriculum 
problems” in 106S. 
The latter confer- 
ence was imple- 
mented throughout 
the year by 14 re- 


eohool programs. 


State OcmmWon cm 
LAX consisted of 
U pers ons repre- 
senting the State 
Department, public 
schools, and State 
University. Re- 
mntiy this Com- 


was sup- 
pknted by the Wy- 


OoaneG with an ex- 
ecutive board. 


Statewide committees 
studying various 
curriculum problems 
hold 


PubUshed reports of 
oonferenoes held; 

also ” P lanning for 
Xffeotlve Educa- 
tion— The School 
Program,” 1061; and 
four times a year 
State publishes 
''Washington Cur- 
riculum JbunmL” 


'West Virginia Sec- 
ondary School Prin- 
dpe* Curriculum 
Study” was pro- 
duced by regional 
meeting, 1062-53. 
State Department 
publishes monthly 

“Educational Bulle- 
tins" reporting 
promising develop- 


A new aaries of our- 
' rioulum guides is 
projected tor pub- 


Statewide LAX work- 
ehope ware held tor 

l-weekpniodiinl06i 
and 1062, and far 2 
days In 1061 Mem- 
bers of School Study 
Oounoll meet as 


Slnoe I860 the 8tate 
curriculum improve- 
ment plan has pro- 
duced a large num 
her of well-planned 
study guides, cur- 
riculum bulletins, 
and rseouroe units 
in the several sub- 
ject-matter fields; 
also “In-Service 
Education In Wis- 
consin Moves 
Ahead.” 

"Seleoted Practises 
for : Teaching Basic 
8kills,” "Sugges- 
tions far Cttisuhlp 
Education,” “Com- 
mon T ism fags hi 
Wyoming,” “Know 
Your PupCh,” “8og- 
-SMtfans far Teach- 
tag Family Living, 
and others. 


‘Social Studies— 
Grades 1-12” a 
manual of sucoem- 
ful practices In 
West Virginia's 
elementary and 
secondary schools. 


A number of guides 
are planned in i 
subject-matter ; 
departments and 1 
curriculum im 
provement pro 
oeduies. 


Dropout stndles 
now In process by 
graduate students. 
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1 


o 

ERIC 


Other bcUtIUm stem- 
ming from or relat- 
ing to LAS 

Unusually effective 
procedures, in- 
struments or 
movements 

Significant issues and 
developments indi- 
cating future im- 
provements 

Supplementary 
pertinent notes 

State 

• 

1 

• 

• 

» . 

New teacher educe- 

None reported 

Needed: Oreater par- 

State feels that LAE 

Wish. 

tion and certifica- 
tion plana Involv- 
ing better under- 


ticipation by public 
in development of 
school programs, 

objectives are fur- 
thered by the activi- 
ties already under 


standing of both 


, broader understand- 

way including those 


elementary and sec- 
ondary programs 
by all teachwa, 
*■ more preservice 
laboratory experi- 
ence and requiring 
a year of experience 


ing of children and 
youth by teachers, 
concerted attack by 
administrators and 
tsaohen on Improv- 
ing snurulsry edu- 
cation. 

of “Ourrloulum 
Commission** 


before completion 
of fifth college year. 
Seven regional work- 
shops studied ear- 

Self -evaluation of In- 

Integrated 12-year pro- 

The work of many 

W. Va. 

dividual high 

gram tends to break 

oarrieulom commit- 


rlcuhun problems; 

schools encooreged 

down barriers in 

tees end tbs inte- 


curriculum revision 

by use of * f K vain- 

subject-matter fields 

grated 12-year pro- 


dnbeareat work In 

atlve Criteria” 

„and between levels 

gram are the major 


many high schools 

and rtlated pro- 

of education. Em- 

lines of attack in 


i 

oedtxre*. * 

phasis on guidance 

achieving LAE ob- 


• 

Some of the large 
sohpol systems, 
e. g.\ Milwaukee, 
have held LAS 

< 

None reported ...... 

and ability group- 
ings assures greater 

None reported 

jectives in West 
Virginia. 

The Junior high-school 
curriculum guide 4 
produced by the 
Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Educations! 

Wfa. 


9 

% 

o 


• 


Planning Program 
has Men reproduced 
by the minds Sec- 
ondary Curriculum 
Program. 

* 

C 

LAS workshops, 

Pilot sobools’ pro- 

Membership fees to 

• m 

Wyoming School- 

Wyo. 

graduate study, 

grams and reports 

State School Study 

Study Council, 


and univarsity 

and activities. 

Council are provid- 

chiefly concerned 


oourse Instruction. 
Surveys' of com- 


ing financial* aid 
needed. 

with LAE objec- 
tives, has a paid 


munity education 


# 

y 1 

membership from 40 


needs now receiv- 
ing MWtfep, 



member 

* 

% » 

t 

• w > 

• ■ 1 

4 

■7 . 
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LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

Selected State Programs of Life Adjustment E duca tion 

To provide a closer view of recent actions in the several States along life 
adjustment education lines, a somewhat detailed description is presented 
° r States. They were chosen for close attention because 

they illustrate a variety of efforts to improve secondary education and, at 
the same time, show certain similarities in their activities. The States were 
ected, also, as being representative of developments in each major section 
of the United States. Some of the improvement programs have been going 
on for many years; others are of comparatively recent origin. In no case 
ould these descriptive accounts be considered as comprehensive; at best 
ihey show the highlights of developments. 

Some of the most far-reaching and effective State programs for improving 
secondary education, such as those of Illinois and Texas, were not included 
or is more intense analysis of life adjustment education. It was felt 
that these were already widely known. Their programs have been described 
before such large bodies of educators as the National Association of 
secondary -Schoo* Principals, and they have produced an extensive litera- 
ture, as well as many useful instruments and techniques which have found 

wide use in the several States. 

* # 

CALIFORNIA 

Since California has for years been a leader in developing improvements 
in secondary education, it was not necessary to appoint a special State 
committee for life adjustment education. Brief statements describing some 
of its agencies and their activities to improve the practices of the secondary 
schools will illustrate the problems with which California is concerned, and 
what is being done to solve them. 

* ^ tii onal program of life adjustment education was 

clearly revealed by the California State Department of Education in its 1950 
document entitled Life Adjustment Education— A Leader's Guide for an 
Action Program in Secondary Schools. Its chief purpose was to help schools 
achieve the objectives of the publication: A Framework of Public Education 
w California. This “Framework,” developed cooperatively in ’ the .State, 
was launched about the same time as the national campaign of life adjust- 
ment education, and had largely the same objectives. 

? UUU for 0/1 AcUon Pro Srom in Secondary School produced 
m 1950, stated hopefully “that through careful planning and intelligent use 
of this guide it is possible to carry the story of life adjustment educatidfi'* 
into every school and community of our State.” This purpose was to be 
achieved through five institutes planned for leaders of local schools which 
would explain life adjustment education, and discuss studies of students 
and community ndeds on, the one hand, and of the curriculum* on the other. 
Detailed plans for analyzing the problems of the secondary schools of Cali- 
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forty a, and tools for m a kin g them work were developed in special 
institutes. 

The strength and continuity of improvement in secondary education in 
California, however, lie in the strong California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators (CASSA), the close liaison between this association 
and the Division of Secondary Education of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and with leaders in the teacher-education centers of the State. CASSA 
has a number of committees, among which are the following: (1) Curricu- 
lum Planning and Development; (2) Counseling, Guidance, and Youth Prob- 
lemstt (3) Coordination of High School Graduation Requirements; (4) 
Accreditation -Problems; (5) Co-curricular Activities; (6) Small High 
Schools; (7) Safety and Driver Education; (8) Aviation; and (9) 
Evaluation of the Total High-School Program. 

Through these committees the principals and the curriculum coordinators 
of the several school systems are constantly trying to build the best kinds 
of seconder^ school programs for their many types of pupils. These com- 
mittees regularly draw into cooperative study groups skilled leaders from 
the teacher-education institutions of the State. Their activities include 
numerous workshops and special leadership conferences. The institutions 
also often initiate new action programs. 

Another medium of action programs is the California' Journal of Seco nd ary 
Education. Issued eight times a year, it has become a clearinghouse for 
current reports on new developments and plans of the program. The 
of the Journal are all actively engaged in the secondary schools, in the 
colleges, or in belated leadership of California. 

Several documents have been published by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to further life adjustment education. Mimeographed ma- 
terials (1950) under the title life Adjustment Education — A Leader’s Guide 
for an Action Program in the Secondary Schools, provide agenda, procedural 
suggestions, and informational discussion materials for five successive meet- 
ings in the local schools. They center attention on the following topics: 
“What is Life Adjustment?*'; “The Student**; “The Community”; “The 
Curriculum”; “The Plan of Action.” The Guide helps high-school faculties 
to understand better the need for serving all youth and how to meet this ‘ 
need. It builds upon the educational philosophy and principles enumerated 
3 years earlier in A F ramework for Education in California. 

The Leader's Cuide no doubt served well its function in the various high 
schools of this State, although specific data are not available. Several 
two-week workshops, however, folio win jprthe general outline of the Leader's 
Cuide, were sponsored 'by the State Department of Education. A report of 
several study groups at the Santa Barbara Workshop, June 19-29, 1950, was 
published early in 1951. 

Two far-reaching State documents describing the improvement of the 
secondary schools appeared in 1952. One entitled. Curriculum Offerings 
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and Practices in California High Schools , 1950^1, concerned the 4-year 
secondary school and junior and senior high schools. Its contents covered 
a comprehensive list of subjects: curriculum offerings and graduation re- 
quirements; basic skills or common learnings given all pupils; community 
participation in curriculum planning; citizenship education program involv- 
ing studies, pupil activities, and organizations; articulating various grades 
and divisions of school system; meeting pupil needs through pupil activity 
programs; program for those retarded because of mental or environmental 
factors; and the educational role of work experience. 

The second document, published in 1952, Evaluating Pupil Progress, em- 
phasized the careful appraisal of the learning capacities, the personalities, 
the attitudes, the behavior, and other character traits of youth, if maximum 
learning is to take place, and if such learning is to result in responsible citi- 
senship. Techniques were extensively discussed, various instruments sug- 
gested, and the role of pupil progress reports was described. The report 
closes witjr answers to questions most frequently asked of educational 
research relating to pupil evaluation procedures and practices. 

Unless the high schools know something about what happens to their 
dropouts and graduates, they cannot be said to be concerned about life 
adjustment education# They must inquire about those in high school who 
fail as well as those who succeed. For the past 2 or 3 years followup and 

dropout studies haw been under way in many California high schooU. Thpir - 

techniques have been guided by the “California Cooperative Study of School 
Dropouts and Graduates," and their findings have been published in pre- 
liminary form under the title. The Secondary School Follow Up. 

Recently this State has been concerned with determining the educational 
effectiveness of the programs and practices of its high schools. Instruments * 
are being completed to serve a far-reaching plan for guided self-appraisal 
within local school communities. 

TTie role of universities and colleges in providing orientation and further- 
ing the objectives of life adjustment education in California must be noted. 
Studies by graduate students and university personnel, the calling of special 
work conferences and participation in them, and the offering of courses and 
count units arc contributions of great value. 

Beginning in 1950 the State Department of Education has worked inten- 
sively with the high schools to develop in students a better understanding 
of American business and industrial economy. Attention has been focused 
upon the three economic roles in which each person participates: as con- 
sumer, as producer, and as participant in making political policies. Aided 
by the curriculum staffs of counties and large school districts, various State 
colleges and private colleges have held a total of nine workshops for teachers 
in four locations about California. Business and labor have given sub- 
stantial support both financial and through actual participation in the work- 
•hope for teachers and administrators. In some areas continuing ooumk- 
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tees, u the Southern California Council on Economic Education, are in 
operation to follow up and give strength to these endeavors. 

A significant development in 27 northern California counties is called the ' 
Regional Project in Secondary Education. This project was conceived by 
the district councils of higji-school principals who called in representatives 
of the county curriculum staffs and departments of education at Chico, 
Humboldt, and Sacramento State Colleges. The numerous problems of 
immediate concern to the participating high schools were surveyed and the 
efforts of teaching faculties were assisted through a director who, in turn, 
secured as needed the resources of counties and colleges to help develop 
workable solutions to the several problems under consideration. 

The purpose of the project, administered through an advisory committee . 
of representatives of all agencies participating and financed by a foundation 
grant, is threefold : 

s. To encourage sod asai&t school* to develop program* belter adapted to meet tbo 
needs of individual pupils. (For example, few of the graduate* of many of the 
participating schools customarily go to college. ) 

b. To promote bre ae rr i ce and lnaenrice teacher education directed toward instruc- 

„ # tion and curriculum consistent with these evident needs of pupils (The project 

has already resulted in changes in programs for training teachers in the State 
colleges involved and in the types of institute* and workshop* for teachers held In 
the various counties.) 

c. To foster teamwork among the many agencies concerned with secondary 
education. 

The California Association of Secondary School Administrator*, with the 
cooperation of the State Department of Education and several colleges and 
universities, has sponsored summer workshops for principals to help them 
devise ways for improving instruction. 

In the summer of 1952 the first workshop for high-school principals was 
held at Stanford University with an attendance of 80 leaders in secondary 
education. In 1953 two summer workshops were held at Long Beach and 
San Francisco State Colleges with an attendance of 200 high -school admin- 
istrators. In 1954 four workshops were arranged to give additional coverage 
of the State arid to afford opportunity for more principals to study their prob- 
lems of curriculum development Although the emphasis at these confer- 
ences has been upon techniques for principals to use in operating faculty 
study of student needs and curriculum revision, the result has been an in- 
creasing readiness on the part of principals to encourage, instruction adapted 
to pupjd needs and to provide teachers with the materials required to help 
learning by students who do not respond to ordinary textbook teaching. 

In California, therefore, although life adjustment education operates under 
purely State auspices, great impact haa been made upon the secondary schools 
- of the State by ideals and purposes consistent with the national enterprise. 


Secondary education ha* been stimulated and guided by life adjustment 
education objectives, and California haa done its full share in advancing the 
purpose of the national campaign. 
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CONNECTICUT 


In 1938 the Connecticut State school authorities developed a plan for 
improving tht secondary schools, and during the next 10 years the plan was 
earned forward. Through statewide and regional committee* (1) they 
developed a common concept of the functions of secondary education; (2) 
they made a survey of the secondary school program; ft) they evahiated 
90 secondary schools according to certain accepted criteria; (4) they studied 
problems of post secondary school education; and (5) they made an analyst 
of the various Federal enterprises operating during the depression. 

As an outgrowth of the 10 years of work the State Department of Educa- 
Hon issued in August 1944 and reissued in March 1948 the document, TAe 
Redirection , Reorganization, and Retooling of Secondary Education. The 
bulletin included some general proposals for reorganiiation of secondary 
education There were chapters dealing with citirenship, fundamentals, 
health and allied elements, home and family living, specialised interests and 
activities, vocational programs, and personal and social adjustment; and 
suggestions for implementing the program. The 1948 edition of this docu 
roent came out just 3 months after the first meeting of the first National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 

Soon After the first Commission meeting, plans were announced for the 
Connecticut Study for the Improvement of Secondary Education. The 
stated purpose of the study was “encouraging and assisting those secondary 
schools in Connecticut that wish to work toward an improved program of 
life adjustment education for youth!" It was done cooperatively by the 
secondary- schools, the college* And universities, and the Slate Department 
of Education. The Connecticut CquncU on Secondary Education served 

, “ r. TT g 1 CoramiU ~- An ^ P ub,ic or P ri v«te high school or vocational- 

technical school could become a participating school by making application 

to the steering committee and presenting evidence of meeting the following 
criteria: 6 


1 T . h r* Ch T l U inlere * ted « developing a program io line with the guiding principle* 
of life adjustment education. v 

2. The school prop©** a plan of action for cooperative study of it* program. 

3. The leaching staff, at {veil a* the administration, are internvted in studying 
cooperatively the school program to adapt it to life adjustment goals. 

1 “ * weI1 "d**eloped plan for including citizen, of the commnity and the 

board of education in the study. 

5 *“ ° Uke * T * iUblC: ,C * der * hip> ,irae * “ d w*omcea for carrying out 

6. The school i, willing to work with the college, and univeraitie. of the State in 
order to determine what factor, contribato to college success and what is the 
be»t basia for recommendation to college. 

7. The school is willing to make a followup study of its pupil, in college and in 
community. 
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These criteria and those for the various program elements — for example, ' 


health, citizenship, home and family life education, science, common-leam- 
ings program, foreign languages, music — were prepared by committees made 
up of representatives from high schools, colleges, and the State Department. 
No set pattern for a school was suggested, for the aim was to have each 
participating school develop a program suited to the community and imple- 
menting the guiding principles of life adjustment education. Schools were 
invited to use the consgltant services from the State Department of Education 
and colleges and universities. 

Since the beginning of the life adjustment education program in Con- 
necticut, conferences have been an important part of it. In 1951 there was 
a 2-dav State meeting. In general sessions, there were presentations on 
“education for the slow learner," “the gifted and talented youth," and 
“the nature of today’s youth problem." Small discussion groups worked 
to identify the issues and problems in education programs and to Suggest 
possible solutions or methods of attaching such problems The report in- 
cluded a list of suggestions for improving present programs leading to 
a realization of the aims of life adjustment education. | 


joined with the Commissioners of Education of the Northeastern States to 
sponsor a 5-day conference on Life Adjustment Education— A Program of 
Aq}ion for Secondary Education. This “living-in" and working conference 
to deal with the “know-how" of a program of action was held at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. There were approximately 150 participants from 
8 Northeastern States. In keeping with the goal of having teams of admin- 
i»trators, teachers, and guidance counselors work together, a number of 
schools sent representative groups. There were speakers on secondary- 
curriculum and education, on the needs of youth, and on vocational guidance. 
Large blocks of time were provided for eight small groups to discuss 
further the facts and ideas presented by speakers, and to consider their 
implications for on-going school programs. Speakers and representatives 
from higher institutions and from State departments of education served as 
resource people for groups. 

In May 1953 there was again a conference of personnel from the 8 North- 
eastern States on Promising Practices in Life Adjustment Education. The 
165 participants worked especially on need^-of youth in the areas of 
vocational and economic education, social adjustment and family life, and 
citizenship education. v _ p 


Educational Programs was held in 1949. It was sponsored by the Con- 
necticut Council on Education and the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. This 2-day meeting at Lakeville had a threefold purpose: 
293929 64 S 


In 1952 the Connecticut Commission on Life Adjustment Education 




From its beginning the Conn* 
education has emphasized wide 
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(1) To determine the best immediate means of providing improved educa* 
tional prograins throughout the State, (2) to outline methods and procedures 
whereby each town could apply the suggested program of improvement at 
the local level, and (3) to plan foj the coordination of citizen and educator 
activity on both the State and local levels designed to make the program of 
improvement a reality. -There were 130 conference participants with ap- 
proximately equal representation for laymen and professional -educators. 
From the conference deliberations came a rather extensive statement of the 
essentials for a modern program of education, which made up the bulk of 
the conference reportT^A beginning was made on an educational platform, 
and some ways and means to- achieve the program were suggested. The 
conference committee hoped that “little Lakeville conferences” would be 
organized all over Connecticut to spread the enthusiasm, interest, and activity 
of the Lakeville meeting. Several such meetings have since taken place. 

There have been a number of other conferences in Connecticut that illus- 
trate the concern of school people with the problems of providing a good 
education for all youth. In the area of economic education 3-week work- 
shops have been conducted each summer since 1950. These were held at 
the University of Connecticut and were sponsored by the Greater Hartford 
Council on Economic Education. In 1952 and 1953 summer workshops 
op Family Financial Security Education were held at the State university. 

There have been conferences on citizenship education. In September 
1952 about 20 towns in the Hartford area came together for one afternoon 
and evening to hear speakers, and work in discussion groups on promising 
practices and issues in citizenship education. Schools were urged to send 
representatives from community groups, as well as teachers, to the meetings. 
The November 1952 conference was sponsored by the New England and 
Connecticut Social Studies Teachers Association, the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, the School of Education of the University of 
Connecticut, and the Citizenship Education Center of the Teachers College 
of Connecticut, at New Britain, where the meeting was held. The purpose 
of the conference Was to acquaint school people with the basic philosophy and 
tools of the Citizenship Education Center at Teachers College of Columbia 
University and of the Teachers College of Connecticut. 

A conference on international understanding in the high schools was ' 
held in the summer of 1953, and plans have been made to follow it with 
workshops during the next 2 years. Here is an active StateCommittee on 
•heUnited Nations which issues the Connect tytf United Nation) News 

The secondary -school principals in C^nerticut are Organized into five 
regional groups which meet to work together on jlrrfbigms of mutual concern. 
For example, at one meeting in the Willinlantic area, the schoolmen — with 
representatives from parents, the police, and^the courta-considered some of 
the more serious behavior problems of high-school pupils. 
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There are a number of groups making studies or working in other ways to 
improve the secondary school program. Business education groups from 18 
region, meet regularly to consider curriculum changes in business educa- 
uon In industrial art. there is an active leadeiubip group that ri» meet, 
regularly. Last year 15 reprerentative. of this group met with the ataff of ' 
the Citixenslnp Education Center at New Britain and worked for 2 days on 
suggation, for way, in which industrial an, cm. contribute to citWhi p 
In a nui^r of load communities there have been ttudy groups tmnaidering 
new high Khools. n,e 12 techuic.l high schooU have recently owned om 
two signififr.it studies. One was on the selection of student, and prediction 
of »“««Hn vocational and technical .chool.. The other was I mudy of 
early school-leavers in vocational and technical schools 1 * 

. 1 “ d “ *■* State Department of Eduction issued 

die f“.“ g "H* C j“ ! '" 5hip r<i " c ’ tion ' fin* publication was on 
e task pf citizenship education, and, while the material was directed nri- 

manly to educator* it l was exported that board. of eduedion andTiTlL- 

Zrl d ^ J “,*■ U ' P ,m P l,l « » ff 'nd a suggestive framework 

" h, ' h “ . lnd ; ,ld t u * 1 immunity might develop it, own progreL I„ 
1952 thebulletin, Techiugue. V.cful in Cithcmhip Education, was imued. 

It describe, a number of procedure, helpful in problem-solving and ha, sec. 
non. on such topics «: identifying the .octal «,d emotional wed, „f , ou th 
d..gno..ng student ability in criticd thinking, mid improving group work' 
hr. .ummary i, may he mid that Con*cticut hot born cZI, iLtifcd 

leadere'f lorn ICt " u“" '""S 1 "” bom teginning. Education 
eadere from the State have been active participants in all of the national 

conferences, and a member of the Connecticut Department of-Education has ‘ 
served on both national commiasions. * 

A review ’of one of the recent report, of the Connecticut CoAmMon on 
Education for Life Adjustment diow. dim aignifiomt work i. being done in 

trkLc i'° TfftT '^'“'i ,ndiv id“.l school. are 

work ing in di fferent way. to accompltah lif, adjustment education gods. 

For example. Change, die being made in curriculum orgmiiaation and 

emphasis; experimental studies me bring carried on; programsTeJu. 

ro.;^'rrXTo^ d ^ 

FLORIDA 

* 

fii Florida, leadership for activities to improve secondary education for 

bf*fr s >«f enure., of Stigly Committee. This committee, 
reUWuhol bytMuu in 1937, i. made up of ninejoembers. On the .recoru. 
mradalton of the State Superintendent, they me appointed by the Sum Board 
of Education for 4-year terms. Ex officio member, of the dblnmittee me 
the auperm tcndonl mid a member of the State Department of Education . 
appointed by bun. As repreaentative. of the temihing profemiou in the 
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* .* . * 

Stole, the committee members have the following duties: (1) To familiarize 
themselves with best educational practices in Florida and elsewhere in the 
Nation; (2) to recommend needed changes in elementary and secondary 
school curricula ; (3) to plan for changes to be made in the courses of study 
for various subject and grade levels throughout the public-school system; 
(4)^ to investigate the adequacy of textbook material provided in the various 
fields and at the several grade levels; and (5) to recommend any changes 
which have been revealed as necessary or desirable by their study. 

•For severakyears the State has had a Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction in Florida, in which many individuals and groups have been in- 
volved. The first publication prepared under this program was issued in 
19^2* The Program of Studies for Florida Secondary Schools. This ma- 
terial was revised in 1946 and reprinted in 1948. A Suggested Program of 
Study for the Florida Secondary Schools, issued in 1952 on recommendation 
of the Courses of Study Committee, is a revision of the 1948 publication. • 
It includes a statement of philosophy, suggested programs for study for 
grades 7 through 12, material on graduation requirements, and information 
about State law and State board regulations relative to secondary education. 
The publication encourages local initiative and imagination in developing 
local high-school curriculum study and planning. It emphasizes the respon- 
sibility of the secondary school in a democracy for making it possible “for 
each individual to obtain his optimum growth in an environment which is 
conducive to learning and living”— a purpose that is certainly in harmony 
with the goals of life adjustment education. 

While the Florida program for improving secondary education has not 
been designated by the term “life adjustment education,” materials of the 
National Commission for. Life Adjustment Education have been given wide 
publicity in the State. In 1949 one issue of the Florida School Bulletin was 
devoted, almost entirely to life adjustment education, making available, 
material developed at the 1948 National Conference on Life Adjustment . 
Education in which education leaders from Florida participated. The in- 
fluence of these materials from the National Commission may be seen in a 
number of studies made in Florida on various aspects of secondary education 
emphasized by the Commission. For example, one master’s thesis used data 
from a county, on hidden costs of attending high school; in several other 
counties high-school principals made studies of graduates and dropouts, of 
factors affecting holding power, and of school activities designed to serve 
all youth. 

A number of meetings and conferences concerned with problems related 
to life adjusbnent education for youth have been held in Florida during the 
years. In 1950 about 250 persons met in to work oil 

various aspects of guidance. Attending this conference were personnel from 
the State Department of Education; county supervisors; college representa- 
tives, superintendents, principals and teachers from schools throughout the 
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State. The publication. Guidance— Education for Improved Living, which 
was an outgrowth of thisconference, has been widely used and has been so 
popular that it is now out of print. Also in 1950, there were 5 regional 
meetings on Improvement of the Summer Program in which approximately 
375 superintendents, principals, supervisors, and State Depaitment'personnel 
participated. The State recognises that teachers’ use of tinm during the 3 
months of summer employment provided by the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram, is a Vital factor in determining whether such employment provisions 
.will be continued. v. 

In January 1951, a group composed of State Department of Education 
personnel and faculty members from Florida State University, the University 
of Florida, and the University of Miami discussed the possibility of coop- 
erating in setting up a series of clinics on the problems of grades 7, 8, and 9. 
The first clinic was held at Florida State University, in March 1951; the 
second was at the University of Florida, in March 1952; and the third at the 
University of Miami, in March 1953. All three were sponsored jointly by the 
State Department of Education .and the particular University where the " 
meeting was held. All meetings have been work conferences. Some of the 
problems which groups have dealt with are: How to teach the basic skills; 
developing a core program; help for the low educational level student; sociai 
promotions; articulation between schools; homogeneous groupings; drop- 
outs; enrichment of the curriculum; nonacademic junior high-school prob- 
lems; and organisation of the junior high school. Conference personnel 
included supervisors, superintendents, principals and teachers-hoth second- 
ary and college. These conferences are seen as making it possible for the 
teacher-training institutions and the State Department of Education to analyze 
and explore ways of developing a more efficient program of education. They 

have undoubtedly been a potent factor in improving programs in junior 
high schools. 0 1 


A State conference on dropouts was held in Tallahassee in 1952. It was 
attended by secondary-school principals and representatives from the col* , 
leges and the State Department During the summer of 1953, the State 
Department sponsored workshops to study needed improvements in various 
aspects of the school program such as: economic education; physical edu- 
cation facilities and grounds; safety education; and visiting teachers. 
Thus, Florida, in a variety of types of conferences, has worked on problems 
related to Bfe adjustment education for all youth. 

As recently a> October 26, 1953, this State organized the Florida Council 
on Secondary Education. This council represents a cross section of this 
level of education including: the State Department of Education, the State 
teachers association, the teacher-education institutions, theibounty super- 
intendents, the secondary-school principals and supervisors, and teachfers. 

The function of this council will be to study the problems of secondary edit- 
cation, to disseminate information, to clarify thinking, to evaluate practices, 
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to safeguard the status And welfare of the teachers, to propose legislation, 
^and to interpret this level of education to the public. To carry on its work 
the Council on Secondary Education has organized a steering committee and 
has appointed a chairman and a secretary. Special committees will be ap- 
pointed as needed. * 

In summary, while Florida has not had a committee or A program called 
by die term Life Adjustment Education, State personnel have been active 
participants m the conferences sponsored by the National Commission. The 
efforts in the State to provide the best possible education for all pupils have 
been influenced by life adjustment education goals, and wide use has been 
made of materials growing out of Commission activities. 

IOWA 

«* 

Organized statewide efforts to utilise the help of the renewed national 
•emphasis on life adjustment education in the State began in 1950. -Before 
then, however, leaders in the State Department of Education and in the-State 
teacher-education institutions had shown an active interest in this develop- 
ment by discussing weaknesses in the secondary schools and possible ways 
of better serving larger proportions of aO youth. 

It appears that the earliest active interest in life adjustment education 
in this State was shown in 1947 when the Department of Public Instruction ' 
published A Proposed Design for Secondary Education in Iowa. This vol- 
ume, the second in the series to be published in connection with the Second- 
ary Cooperative Curriculum Program, reviews the development of secondary 
education, points out the influences which have modified and are continuing 
to modify the curriculum, describes the Iowa secondary school as it now is, 
reviews the opinions of Iowa teachers regarding needed changes, announces 
a. philosophy for secondary education, and, finally, proposes a design for 
secondary education in Iowa. 

The aims of general education, as submitted in this volume, correlate 
closely with the 10 major areas of life adjustment as presented in A Primer 
of Life Adjustment Education published in 1949 by the National Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education. »v l 

In 1950 the Iowa Life Adjustment Education Committee of 19 members 
waa appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. This com- 
. mittee was composed of representatives from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, State institutions of higher learning, and local schools. During’ 
the next 2 yean the Department of Public Instruction and the Life Adjust- 
ment Education Committee encouraged the tibunty to dis c uss life 

adjustment education issues and posAihilities. 

. 111 1950 such institutes were held in 56 of the 99 oounties of the State and 
in 1951 in $4 counties. The number of high-school teaefaen reoorted aa 

.putfcipatJii4wa^rei|>Mtiv,ly,2JM«iid6 l 0(& 
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In 1931 the Ipwa Life Adjustment Education Co mmittee centered its 
interest on the dropout problem. A circular \ was issued entitled, “Iowa 
Educators, Hey ! Are Talking to You,” which set out the reasons given by 

former high -school, pupils for having left school and asked how these early 
dropouts could have been prevented. Then the county superintendents and 
local superintendents were asked to gather information ‘from dropouts. 
Cards were designed for that purpose; the data were assembled by county 
superintendents and sent to the State Department of Education for tabulation 
and analysis. While the response was not complete, the results revealed the 
, grades, ages, and reasons for dropouts; it also revealed the educational and 
occupational background of their parents. 

More recently the Commission developed a checklist to enable the super- 
intendent and faculty to determine the specific provisions for life adjust* 
went education in their schools This checklist calls attention to such itsms 
of information as the following: The educational principles prevalent in the 
high school, the aims of the curriculum, the degree to which the methods of 
-instruction used emphasise the needs of individual pupils and the commu- 
nity, and the extent to which the school staff cooperates in achieving their 
aims. The checklist provides for evaluating the life adjustment 
provisions on a sliding scale from zero to three, thus indicating the extent 
any given provision obtains. , r 

In 1953 an opinion poll instrument was developed entitled,- “You and 
Your Schools.” This questionnaire is designed to help any local board of 
education or administrator to determine the 'opinions of parents and the 
general public about their school and its activities. The tape is that the 
frank criticisms and ideas elicited will result in increased interest, in wider 
discussions, and in a better understanding of what the public schools are 
trying to do and how they attempt to do it The ultimate objective is to 
enable the board of education and the administration to impr ove men ts 
in keeping with public opinion, and thus to develop educational programs 
which better meet the needs and ideas of the people of die local school. 

During the summers of 1951 and 1952, a member .of the Iowa Life Adjust*., 
ment Committee taught a course entitled “Life Adjustment Education,” at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. In 1952 a 3-week workshop 
was*held atjowa State College, Ames, Iowa, on Family Life. 

In summary, Ipwa actually started a renewed emphasis on life adjustment 
edUcstion in 1947 by publishing A Proposed Design for Secondary Educa- 
tion. A more concentrated effort baa been made to further program 

sinoe the appointnpent of the Life Adjustment Committee in 1950. 

• _ 

MICHIGAN 

The Michigan Study of the Secondary School C nrrig^jim was launched 
in 1937, with die purpose of improving seeondary education chiefly through 
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„ bringing local school forces to work together democratically. The results 
have beenmany and f ar- reaching. 

.. When the National Life Adjustment Education campaign got under way 
in 1947, the secondary schools of Michigan had, therefore, a 10-year start 
on many of the issues involved. With certain committees already active in 
the improvement of secondary schools, no statewide Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation Commission was appointed. Many of the conferences and projects 
of the committees, however, clearly recognised life adjustment education 
I objectives, and utilized its major techniques. 

The outstanding development in the high schools of Michigan in recent 
years has been the Secondary School-College Agreement Plan. This plan 
. recognized that one of the major obstacles Jo changing the traditional 
offerings and other practices of the seoondary schools arose from college- 
entrance requirements. After extensive study, a cooperative arrangement 
. was worked out whereby the colleges agreed to disregard in selected accred- 
ited high schools the pattern of subjects usually required — especially the 
major and minor sequences— provided that the college candidates recom- 
mended by their schools were the more able students in the graduating 
dass. The high schools were required also to furnish evidence as to the 
following: (a)' Improved and more complete records on each pupil; (6) 
continuous curriculum study, and evaluation of the .purposes and processes 
of instruction; (c) a continuous followup of former pupils— early school- 
leavers, graduates, and colege entrants; and (d) a continuous program of 
, educational and vocational guidance, especially during the senior year. 
Secondary schools were also urged to establish courses preparatory for 
certain technical, industrial, and professional curricula of the colleges. 
For their part the colleges were urged to provide on their campuses acceler- 
ated preparation for these curricula, for graduates whose high schools had 
been unable to offer this training. 

The agreement was worked out— and continues to be carried forward— 
by the Michigan Secondary School -College Agreement Cbmmittee, consisting 
of 10 persons: 4 of them from the College Association, 3 from the Secondary 
School Association, 1 from the Association of School Administrators, and 2 
from the Department of Public Instruction. This joint committee receives 
and evaluates die data presented by new applicant schools. Most of the 
evidence is presented by correspondence, but occasionally a member of the 
committee visits the prospective member school 
More than 200, or about one out of every three accredited high schools, 
and all of the accredited colleges of tjie State now operate under this Plan. 
Nonmember schools continue the same pattern of high-school course require- 
ments as they did before the Agreement Plan was developed. 

While the Agreement Plan is concerned chiefly with freeing the member . 
schools from the domination of die colleges, either real or imagined, it has 
exerted a strong influence on improving the program and practices of member 
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sdhools and to a lesser extent on all schools of the State. The stipulated 
conditions for membership brought into action '■many types of local school 
studies and improvements. Self -appraisal, although difficult to evaluate, 
always has a salutary effect. Some of the more obvious improvements 
reported are: (o) More high -school programs adapted to both student and 
community needs; (6) more sharing of information and experiences with 
other schools; (c) more occasions for consultants from the colleges and other 
schools Jo study the problems of individual secondary schools and to serve 
them; Jfabcentive to undertake research and experimentation; (e) better 

instrudq^' more guidance work, and more courses meaningful to individual 
pupils. ' ’ i* • 

A byproduct of the study of the secondary school curriculum* in Michigan, 
and of later discussions on life adjustment education, was that of the coopera* 
®tudics of tfife ideas and problems of Michigan youth and their parents. 
The major purpose of these studies avas to stimulate in laymen a greater 
interest in the problems of children and what the homes and the schools ron 
do about them. It was hoped, too, that discussions about .various check 
Xlists and responses to them would help parents understand better actual 
arttLpeeded changes in the school programs. .. 

While most of the results of these studies are by nature intangible, at least 
one of them resulted in a report This was published under the title. 
Teen-agers and Their Parents. Graphically it sets forth findings gathered 
from sample groups of children, about significant parent-youth relation* 
ships, and the effects of these relationships upon their development and 
behavior in school and in society. This report is intended to facilitate the 
. work of lay and professional groups planning sound activities and educational 
programs for youth, especially in their relation to families and to other 
individuals. While this study and the score cards used were the product 
chiefly of the Home-Making Education Division of. Michigan State College, 
the State Department of Public Instruction collaborated in it and published it. 

Still another outcome of the study of the improvement of the secondary 
school curriculum of this State is the Michigan Holding-Power Study. The 
project was launched in 1950 by the State Guidance Committee, which a year 
later organized a staff committee to encourage holding-power studies through- 
out the State. The committee aimed to stimulate interest, work out study 
techniques, develop work manuals, and in every way possible help local 
schools make intensive studies of those who drop out of school early, why 
they drop out, and what the schools can do about it. Outdoor work and 
camping projects have been tried with some early leavers.' Thus far, only 
brief progress reports have been produced by this State Committee, but 
intensive and far-reaching holding-power studies have been made in some 
local school systems. A good example is the Grand Rapids’ Study reported 
in May of 1953. It is discussed elsewhere in the report 
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In summary of secondary school improvement activities in Michigan, 
the following facts stud out: ' „ , • 

L There haa been a long and persistent effort in this State to 'study and improve 
thft secondary school curriculum. 

2. A unique Secondary School-College Agreement Plan has beat devised which 
not only permits a member high school to altar educational programs as It rhnnsos. 
but which also has stimulated far-reachin* reappraisal ol traditional practices 
(f has aroused interest in experimentaion. •' - 

S. Certain fresh and promising activities are under way in such activities as « ^ | 
damping, youth-parent relationships, home and family living, and public relations. 

& NEW YORK 

No State Committee on Life Adjustment Education, as such, has been 
appointed in New York. However, State leaders gave serious study to the 
issues raised under this banner by State ud national conferences during 
1947-50, the term of the first commission. They concluded that the world- 
^ shaking social ud economic events of recent decades had presented new 
obligations to the secondary schools to make changes not only in their basic 
philosophy ud attitudes, but also in their programs of service. New York 
leaden concluded that there were muy teachers ud nonteacherp who ad- 
hered too rigidly to the past, ud that parents urtoo great a number instated 
that their children be educated in the college-preparatory tradition in the 
high schools, rather than for the everyday business of living as youthful 
citizens ud later as adults. With a view to developing u action program 
to bring about needed chuges, the State Education Department created in 
1949 the Office of the Coordinator for the -Readjustment of High-School 
Education in New York State. 

The Readjustment of High-School Education program in New York State 
has been defined a^ “a cooperative plu for the improvement of, high -school 
education wherein all of ua may ppol our resources ud divest ourselves of 
certain harriers to progress/* It was conceived as a continuous process of 
improvement through the careful study of the problems involved, through 
the wide dissemination of information concerning good school practices in 
meeting, the modern needs of youth, ud through the fostering of the .results 
of promising experimentation. ' 

To get a dynamic program of action under way which would readjust the'* 
secondary schools to modern educational ‘ needs, the New York school 
authorities organised two importut councils. The first, known as the 
Reguts Council on Readjustment of High-School Education, consisted of 
outstanding laymen who were interested in education. While these leaders 
were choeen from various organizations, they agreed to represent the people 
As a Whole. Their purposes were to evaluate pertinent data ud procedures 
relating to the problems of the secondary schools, ud to advise school 
^authorities on courses of action to effect desirable improvements. 
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The second group appointed, known as the Professional Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisted of school and college authorities who were close to *the 
problems to be studied. It was their task to supply the State Education 
Department with the practiced professional judgment and advice of out* 
standing educators. It also tied into the program many of the educational 
organizations of the State. 

Huee principles were set up as guides to cooperative planning, looking 
toward changes in high-school education. First, planned and persistent 
statewide discussion and consequent understanding would be necessary to 
make progress in solving some old problems, rooted in the tradition and 
feelings of adults who valued their old high-school experiences. Second, 
local conditions and needs must be served, Ind local leaders provided with 
research data, study guides, and other help, focused on specific local prob- 
lems. Third, local citizen committees would be necessary to furnish a firm 
basis for better understanding between educators and laymen in the towns 
amJ cities. These would parallel the State citizen committee. Current 
experience has proved the soundness of these principles. 

To launch this program, a. statement on “cooperative planning for the 
adjustment of high school education” was sent early to the Boards of Edu, ’ .»■ 

cation and to all junior and senior high schools. This statement identified 
and analyzed the 10 critical areas most in need of attention. It was followed 
by a series of 10 conference clinics on the basic skills, held at teacher- 
education institutions throughout the State. Eight regional coordinators 
selected from the staffs of various colleges by the Office of the Coordinator 
were appointed to work directly with schools interested in experiments to 
improve instruction in the basic skills. A series of orientation conferences 
concerned with readjustment problems and' plans were held at different 
points throughout the State. during 1950 and 1951. Radio interviews on 
high-school readjustment problems were, broadcast to acquaint the public 
with the program. Local study councils, sponsored by several colleges 
and universities in the State, were organized. Teams of educational con- 
sultants were placed at the service of the interested school systems. The 
number of individual schoola announcing study projects and experiments on 
high-school improvements soon grew to 200. These not only received help 
and guidance by direct visits from department personnel, but also prepared 
and circulated 14 bibliographies, each dealing with a specialized group of 
problems, such as: common learnings, the gifted chili the slow learner, 
elective offerings, vocational education. 

To cast more light on the problems confronting the secondary schools, 
certain major lines of inquiry were undertaken. A basic issue, recognized 
as underlying all other problems, was that of giving each pupil the edu- 
cation and training best suited to his individual ability and needs. It was 
found early that more Information was needed on how many pupils dropped 
out of school early, who dropped out, when they dropped out, and why. 
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A department team studied the dropout problem and evaluated a number 
of programs designed to improve holding power. To implement the study 
of this problem, a bulletin containing guides to help school leaders appraise 
their own practices entitled Improvement of Holding Power Through a 
Continuous Study of Youth in School was published. A selected group of 
schools was asked to carry on such a study. An opinionnaire on what 
principals believed to be tHe real reasons for early school leaving was cir* 
culated^ replies have been compiled, and a document containing suggestions 
for solution of the problem and the recommendations of the Gtixens Advisory 
Council in the matter has been prepared for use by the schools. 

One of the earliest publications devised to help give direction to the 
readjustment program was a 1-page sheet developed by the Gtixens Advisory 
Council and entitled “Education — An American Heritage.” It set forth 
certain fundamental assumptions of the council relating to the nature, 
availability, and purposes of high-school education, and gave emphasis to 
certain self-evident characteristics of it This terse “Credo,” published in 
1951, was not only widely used as a statement of basic goats, but has 
stimulated profitable discussion in many places throughout the Nation. It 
has produced a better understanding q& what high-school education is, and 
why this level of education is necessary to a democratic society. The 
„ Wgnificance of the document, which is suitable for framing, is in the fact 
that it was prepared by nonedu<|ators. 

A number of subcommittees of the Citixens Advisory Council on the 
Readjustment of High-School Education have been seeking answers to the 
basic question, “What kind of educational services do the people want in 
their high schools?” This problem was studied by associations of business- 
men, of industrial leaders, of farm organisations, and by those representing 
labor. The reports of the committees have been extensively discussed and 
carefully considered by school authorities. The Citixens Advisory Council 
is now preparing its final report and recommendations to the Board of 
Regents. v *• 

Other far-reaching problems involved in improving the services of the 
high schools, and in removing the road blocks standing in the way of needed 
improvements, have been studied through special committees of school 
administrators. , 

The well-known New Yoke’s Regents examinations and their relationship ' 
to the readjustment of higji-school education are being studied by the State 
Examinations Board, an advisory board made up of representatives of 
schools -and colleges. This Board has submitted, and the Regents have 
approved, a series of recommendations designed to make Regents exami- 
nations even more useful It is possible that the new procedures will have 
far-reaching effects upon the high schools of New York State. 

An extensive program of research was initiated to discover the outstanding 
contemporary needs oflhe early adolescent in die State and the beet practices * 
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in meeting these needs. The guidance services adequate to reveal indi- 
vidual needs and problems of youth, the role of the extra-classroom activities 
^jjj^ liiing the high -school program, the extent to which work experience 
calWelp to functionalize the education of many types of youth, and the 
contributions of “core" programs— all were studied through widely public 
cited workshops planned for school administrators, school counselors, and 
classroom teachers. Local citizens’ committees also participated. 

With, these developments certain prohlems concerned with cbllege admis- 
sion naturally came to the fore. Chief among them was the complex question 
of hdw the high schools could adequately serve the comparatively small 
proportion of youth going to college while at the same time providing the 
many with the vital education needed for everyday life. This whole problem 
is now being cooperatively studied by a Joint Committee on College— High 
School Articulation, composed of representatives of the State Association' 
of Colleges and a committee of the State AssocitliOn of Secondary-School 
Principals, with a view to reaching agreements helpful to all concerned. 
The major concern is that the high schools be free to develop programs of 
A greater possible functional value to all typfes of boys and girls, yet do 
not neglect those beaded for leadership positions. 

The New York program of readjustment has already produced a lar ge 
number of published reports developed for the direction and guidance of 
the secondary schools of this State. These have_hoen concerned with such 
specialized problems as the pupils who come to high school with reading 
defects and difficulties, the planning of programs of .instruction in persons! 
and family living through home economfcs education, the development of 
“learn and earn” plans, the improvement of guidance services, the revision 
of mathematics and general science courses, the increasing of holding power 
in the high school, and many others. * 

Every important change in the high-school programs proposed tftyends' 
for its success upon the widest understanding and .cooperation of the people 
served by these schools, and those who -are in charge. This fact was recog- 
nized early in the New York program, both by the development of citizens, 
advisory committees -throughout the State, and the implementation of their * 
work by guidebooks and leaflets published under such titles isl “Cooperative 
Planning,” “Avenues to Better Schools,” and “Schools in Action:* The last 
named is published bimonthly during the school year. It serves a clearing- 
house function among the participating Schools. 

Many other guides helpful to high-school improvement are now in process 
WL of preparation. Among these are: “The Activity hogram,” “Scheduling a 
Program for Today’s Schools,” “Special Programs for Potential Dropouts,” 
“Working With ParentsJ* “The School Excursion and Use of Community 
Resources,” and “Bright Youngsters Arj Needed.” , .... 

^ In summary, it is important to bear m mind that the. readjustment of High 
School Education prqgram in New York has been under way only a little 
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more than 3 yean. Already it haa produced a far-reaching action program 
implemented by an outstanding list of publications helpful to those schools 
of the Slate which wish to study their problems with a view to effecting 
satisfactory solutions. But more important than the published program, 
guides, or instruments for improving the secondary schools of the State, 
i* the involvement of the foremost lay and school organizations and leaders 
in a variety of cooperative <j£orts designed to bring about a better under- 
standing of the schools and to determine how they may be unproved. At 
the bead of these cooperative efforts stands the State Education Department 
with all its resources in professional leadership and services. Helpful part- 
ners in achieving success, however, have been the Regents Council on Read- 
justment of HigK School Education and the Professional Advisory .Committee 
'enlisting the active participation of outstanding lay and professional leaders 
throughout the State. The roster of the persons constituting these committees 
contains names knowh'nationally and internationally. 

While this State does not have a committee specifically labeled Life Adjust- 
ment Education, it is clear that the problems with which the read j ustxn^gj^ 
program has been concerned are for the moil part indistinguishable from 
those recurring in the literature growing out of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education. Moreover, throughout the documentary material 
supplied by the New York State Education Dep/rtroent, there is overw helming 
evidence that its program was not only originally inspired by the problems 
emphasized by Life Adjustment Education, but that its organzation has run 
parallel to iL 

WEST VIRGINIA ’ 

m 

Since 1949 West Virginia has had steering committees on life adjustment 
education appointed by the State Superintendent of Schools. They have 
numbered from 10 to 15 members and have included representation from 
the staff of the State Department of Education, from county superintendents 
and supervisor*, from high-school an<Telementary school principles, from 
teachers and counselors, from educational organizations, and from colleges. 
These committees have taken leadership in establishing policies and otherwise 
stimulating interest in the improvement of secondary education for all youth. 

*ffie first progress report of the State. Steering Committee on Life Adjust- 
ment Education was publishers* an issue of the West Virginia Education 
Bulletin in July 1949. In the publication the committee reviewed some 
operating programs and suggested ways in which a teacher, a school, or a. 
county might work toward meeting more satisfactorily the needs of individual 
pupils. The report included: (1) Ap outline of a proposed curricul um 
pattern for life adjustment education; (2) suggestions for general objectives 
and content for various subject matter areas; (3) ideas about organization 
luid administration of local programs; (4) statements about the preparation 
and qualifications of teachers; and (5) a discussion of how guidance service* 
oan funorihn b) further life adjustment education. \>' 
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In West Virginia the philosophy is accepted that life adjustment education 
begins when the child enters school and that it continues throughout -the 
12 years of his public education. From the beginning, the steering com- 
mittees have emphasized the necessity for. making adjustments in school 
offerings, in the curriculum, and in school activities. It has further recog- 
nized that school programs can be effective only if they are accepted by all 
- teachers and include all pupils within the school. The implications of these 
beliefs have been stressed in teacher-education programs. 

Another group that has worked toward the goals of life adjustment edu- 
cation in West Virginia is the Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
which in 1950-51 initiated an extended program of professional activities. 
To cafry them out, the Stale was dvided into seven regions. Curricular 
studies are in progress in each region, and the opportunity to work on 
problems relating to the improvement of the instructional program has 
been enthusiastically received. Every region annually holds at least two 
all-day workshop meetings. Some of the projects reported at the regional 
meetings in 1952-53 were concerned with the role of clubs in high schools, 
effective home-room programs, physical education for boy# and girtvand 
core courses. — . 

The work of the secondary school principals has stimulated a number of 
studies in secondary schools. For example, the staff of the Washington 
Junior High School in Parkersburg has been working as a total group on 
needed curriculum changes. This group of eight teachers with their prin- 
cipal believed that three things in particular were wrong with their curricu- 
lum: First, the large teaching load made it impossible for teachers to know 
pupila'«a well as they should; second, pupils*had too many school subjects; 
and, finally, the school was not providing a program that would assure 
smooth adjustment from the integrated program of the elementary school 
to the departmentalized program of the high school. As the group began 
their work they felt the need for more information about curriculum build- 
ing and for a better understanding of the unique functions of a junior high 
school. Staff members first did some reading and then began work on 
jilana to modify curriculum and schedule*. Aa a beginning, English, read- 
mg, spelling, and penmanship were combined as language arts, and science 
periods were increased f roita 45'k> 90 minutes. 

In Romney High School interest centered on doing a better job’ for the 
pupils about 70 percent— who did not plan to continue their formal educa- 
lion after high school. The staff believed these pupils should be prepared 
to make the change from school to the wortd of work; and the work- 
experience program they now provide seems to be part of the answer. 
Pupils work 2 hours of each school day; and at one time aa many as 50 
& pupils were working in joba: at garages, as clerks in stores, aa waitresses, aa 
typists, in libraries, and for local dentists. The guidance counselor has 
charge of the present program; and takes^esponsibility for finding jobs and 
placing pupils, and acta as a coordinator between the employer and pupil 
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The staff of the Richwood High School has been working to meet indi- 
vidual needs of pupils who come to the school from varying background*, 
.and h§s added a full-time counselor. Remedial classes have been estala * 
lished for ninth grade pupils in English and in mathematics, where instruc- 
tors aid edch pupil to begin at his owrt level and progress as rapidly as he 
can. The entire instructional program has beta made flexible.* If it is • 
apparent that a pupil cannot make progress in an elective course of study, 
arrangements are made for him to change to another wjpch offers more 
promise. For example, boys are sometimes changed from the trade and 
industrial program into the full schedule of the' regular program, and vice 
verea s If a girl starts out in shorthand and meets with overwhelming failure, ' 
she is changed to a course which offers greater promise of success. . ‘ 

Another aspect of the West Virginia program is the curriculum study 
that is being carried on by State committees working with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The State Department sees its function in this curricu- ’ ' 

. lum work as giving, leadership and making possible the development and ’ 
use of materials. Committees are working on such topics as: Reading and 
• library; revision of social studies; coal mining and other major industries; 
cumulative records, and related forms and materials; and tjja teaching of 
conservation. These committees serve at the request of the State superin- 
tendent, and members include supervisors, public-school teachers*, princi- 
pals, superintendents, college teachers, and lay and professional persons 
who have a contribution to make to the subject being studied. 

The committees function for overall planning and for special studies. 
They give consultative services to local groups in guiding and coordinating 
0 locftl and statewide studieft leading to the preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials s for curriculum revision. They give assistance, also, in the final 
editing of materials for publication as State curriculum bulletins. TWfcj 
original materials with which these committees work are prepared by local 
groups close to the classroom learning situation. 

One facet of life adjustment education that has received attention in West 
Virginia is the problem of "dropouts.” After a research studv dealing with 
a group of boys and girls who finished high school in 1946, the West Virginia 
Education Association initiated a 3-year project on "Improving the Holding 
Power of the Public Schools.”^ In 1947 a work-conference of the organixa- 
tion made a broad study of the' dropout problem: in one-teacher schools, at 
the primary-kindergarten level, in intermediate grades, junior high school, 
senior high school, and colleges. In 1948 another work-conference developed 
suggestions for counties and individual schools interested in studying the 
problems; and; as a result, a number of counties carried on studies and held 
workshops dealing with problems of holding power. In 1950 the association 
published ‘a report of accomplishments 'and suggestions for next steps. 
Counties and individual schools were challenged in this ^publication to do 
something about raising holding power, and specific ways ofworking were 
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suggested. Schools have continued to emphasize this aspect of the program 
through conducting workshops, making studies to determine the important 

' reasons why children quit school, and taking steps to improve’ holding 
power. 

In summary, in West Virginia there has been continuous effort to improve 
, “bool* in keeping with the goals of life adjustment education. • Activities ^ 
f hav ® been characterized by cooperative efforts involving leaders in education 
from all levels— elementary, secondary, and college— who are concerned with 
the development of an effective, integrated program of education for aU 
West Virginia youth. 

WYOMING 

hi _ 

- In Ju, y 1949 tbe Wyoming State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
appointed a Steering Committee on Life Adjustment Education. Prof. R. I. 
Hammond of the College of Education, State University, was elected cHair- 
man of the committee; and Raymond S. Orr, State Supervisor of the Occu- 

^ potion, Information and Guidance Services, was made the secretary, •with 
seven other persons representing the State Department of Education, the 

- State University, and the public schools. Later two more public-school 
members, were added, and the title changed to the “Wyoming Commission for 
Life Adjustment Education.” * 

' This State organization promptly sponsored two bulletins. The first of 
^ ,ew (1949) set forth the philosophy, principles, and purposes of life ad- 
justment education ; the second ( 1950) suggested a prog^m of action in the 
local schools. These reports had the joint sponsorship of the State Uni- 
versity and the State Department of Education. Their purpose was to ‘ 
provide guides for local leaders interested in the development of life ad- 
justment education. There were two supplementary documents: Suggestions 
for Reaching Family Living, prepared by the Life Adjustment Education 
Workshop meeting at the university in the summer of 1950; and A Program 
of Life Adjustment Education in the Superior Schools, (1950) an address 
delivered by Supt. Ivan Willey, of Superior, Wyo., before the fourth Annual 
Administrators Conference held at the university. 

The Guidance News Bulletin of the State Department of Education, issued 
quarterly for the last 9 years, .extensively promoted life adjustment educa- 
tion by articles and news notes originating both in the State and elsewhere. 
Indeed, the activities— community surveys, opinion polls, dropout studies, 
testing programs— of the Occupational and Guidance Service of this State 
and the work of the Life Adjustment Education Commission reinforced tfh 
other to the advantage of both. > . 

The State University also popularized (Re adjustment education through 
its periodicals. The TraUhlazer, The T eocher -E d u c a t ion Roundup, and 
through its research bulletins, for exsmplg, Know Your Pupils. The uni- 
versity also conducted summer workshop in life adjustment education for 
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1 week each in 1951 and 1952, and for 2 days in 1953, the State Education 
Department again cooperating. The State invited national leaders in the 
improvement of secondary schools to help in these 'workshops. It also 
invited administrators and other school leaders throughout the State to 
discuss the problem of adequately serving all of the youth. Life adjustment 
education issues were introduced as well, in other courses in secondary 
education. 

Late in 1950 the Wyoming School-Study Council was organized with pur- 
poses so similar to those of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
that it soon absorbed the functions of the Commission. The Study Council 
brought with it resources not previously available to the Commission, namely, 
membership fees of $20 a year. Thefe are now 40 school systems which 
belong to the Wyoming School-Study Council. There is an executive board 
of 8, consisting of representatives of the 4 quadrants of the State, plus Profes- 
sor Hammond and Dean Schwiering of the university, and Raymond'S. Orr 
of the State Department Supt. Ivan R. Willey is president 

This newer organisation is affiliated with the Associated Public School 
Systems, an organization of similar councils sponsored by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with a view to facilitating collaboration in research 
in nationwide educational problems. In addition, the Wyoming School 
Study Council is solidly built into the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service of Wyoming University. This council has become an arm of the 
State to further research within its school systems, thus substituting 'Con- 
trolled experimentation for the trial-and-error process, which had for so 
long dominated efforts to change and improve the schools. 

The first project of the counciKwas to improve instruction in citizenship. 
To this end the council joined the Citizenship Education Project now being 
carried on throughout the United States by members of the Associated Public 
School Systems already mentioned. The Wyoming Council has issued 
Suggestions for Citizenship Education, which reports effective activities and 
projects in citizenship education throughout the State. Furthermore, care- 
fully coordinated programs of citizenship instruction are going forward in a 
number of schools; the results are being measured; and periodical reports 
are being made to the parent project carried forward at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. , 

Another project of the Wyoming School Study Council concerns the 
teaching of basic skills— reading, writing, arithmetic, and oral expression. 
Clashes between the traditionalists and those seeking to put into practice 
the findings of psychological research have been so frequent and sd disruptive 
as to deter orderly changes in this part of the school program. This new 
pro>ect, however, encourages controlled experimentation and the pooling 
and sharing of information on promising instruction in these fundamental 
skills. The council has recently published a report entitled Selected Practices 
for Teaching Basic Skills. A progress report, also, has appeared. Common 
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Learnings in Wyoming. It hai been designed to outline efforts now going 
forward in the high schools of this and other States to attract, to retain, and 
to serve the needs of all youth of high-school age. 

As has already been suggested, a great dead of research preceded and was 
carried on during the promotion of life adjustment education in this State. 
. This research, program was fostered primarily by the College of Education, 
one facet of which was the granting of credit to the members of the local 
school staffs for projects earned out in connection with such specific prob- 
lems V “early dropouts.” The Wyoming School Study Council endorsed 
and canied forward these research progr ams . 

Recently this State began a program of promoting and assisting the local 
schools to make comprehensive community surveys. These surveys have 
as their purpose the determination of (1) the educational needs of »< irh 
community, (2) the peculiar problems involved, and (3) the educational 
programs needed to serve all of the youth of the area. 

In summary, life adjustment education developments in Wyoming have 
resulted in greater cooperation than formerly among tl>* State school 
authorities, toward effecting desirable improvements in all parts of the 
secondary school programs. This cooperation was furthered first through 
a State Committee on Life Adjustment Education and is now being sponsored 
by the Wyoming School Study Council. Both have been buttressed by a 
number oL significant publications, designed, prepared, and circulated 
within the State 'to effect certain desirable changes. Some of these have 
been promotive in character, others have been more concerned with stimu- 
lating cooperative research. While at the outset these developments were 
limited largely to the secondary schools, they now increasingly invojve the 
elementary schools. One of the progressive educational leaders of Wyoming 
sums up the matter thus: “Voluntary cooperation of school systems in an 
effort to solve common problems is a significant movement. It indicates 
attitudes of openmindedness, critical analysis, vigorous comparison, and of 
a willingness to change.” * It is easy to see th^st such developments would 
produce a healthful climate not only for discovering the weaknesses in the 
educational systems of any State, but the vigorous growth of new and 
sounder practices. , 

Some Tested Principles < 

In su mm a ri s in g the highlights of State developments in life adjustment 
education, the author can do no better thait to cite 10 principles found by 
the leaders of (he Illinois Program to have been effective in bringing 
secondary education into line with modem demands: 

*Fos, Willard. Selected Practices for Teochins Basic Skills. Laramie, University' 
of Wyoming, .Bureau of Educational Research sad Service, 1953. p.6. 
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Principle l. The program should be under the auepieee of the agency moat 
inclusively related to all the schools of the States; namely, the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction (or by whatever title the State Department of 
Education may be known) . 

Principle 2. The policies governing the program should derive from a onnrinn>m 
advisory body made up of representatives of all statewide organizations, both lay 
and professional, whose interests are touched by the program. Even though they 
ma^ not represent any such organisation, key individuals in a position to contribute 
very sign i fi c a n tly to the development of the program should also be included in this 
advisory body. , 


Principle 3. The program should be permissive in character in that any local 
school may “come in“ or “stay out” in whatever respects and to whatever extent 
it may see fit; it should be easily possible for schools that at first decided to “stay 
out" to "come in" later should they so desire. 


Principle 4 . The program should be basically "grass roots” in character; it should 
recognize that it is only the local school staff, the local patrons, and the local pupils 
. who can effectively and durably improve the local school. 

' -N 

Principle 5. The program should recognise the compelling character of loed 
> fata and opinion*; it ahould provide, at hot very little coat to the local school, the 
“know-how” and the necessary materials for conducting local studies designed to 
enable the local school to secure the types of local facts and opinions basic to 
improving the local school 

a Principle 6. The program should provide workshops wherein both faculty^ and 
lay personnel from communities in which school improvement is desired may come 
together for encouragement and assistance in so doing. 


Principle 7. The program should stimulate developmental projects in pilot 
schools; the institutions of higher learning as well as the State Department of 
* Education should supply consultative help to these pilot schools on a totally cost-free 
basis. 


Principle ff. The program should sponsor cost-free publications. These shook) 
include-* guide, or statement of point of view, and suggested alternative ways of 
embodying this point of view in a going school program; m*npili giving the M kpow- 
* how” and necessary materials for conducting local studies basic to curriculum im- 
provements; descriptions of successful school projects sponsored by the program; 
and the like. 


Principle 9. The program should be financed initially by legijfative grants to 
State Department of Education and by the institutions of higher learning through 
the supplying of free consultant services. Initially, the local schools should be 
expected to increase by hat very little their expenditures far curriculum-develop- 
ment purposes. Later, as their patrons become more fully persuaded of the value 
of the program, these schools should make their contributions match more nearly 
the benefits which they derive. ' ^ ' 

Principle 10. R esp on sib ility should be “pinpointed.” Some one person should 
be made a dm in i s tr atively responsible (or toeing to it that agreed-upon policy and 
program be translated into effective action. 1 

- r — ■ ■ 


Nickell, Vernon l, Sanford, Charles W*, Jo hn s o n, Eric fl., Spalding, Willard B., 
Hand, Harold G, and Weir, Edward C, A Description of the Illinois Curriculum Program, 
June 1952. (Mimeographed.) • ‘ 
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Developments in Cathouc Schools 

The purpose of life adjustment education is well stated by a leader in 
the movement and a member of the ^fa^ional Commission on Adjust* * 
ment- Education for Youth, Sister Madj^anet of Catholic University, Wash* 
ington, D. C She gives this interpretation of its function: “In reality, 
it is an action program urging schools to reexamine their objectives and 
to reconstruct their curriculum* in accord with their philosophy and with 
particular care to preserve the inherent dignity of every individual.’** 

Philosophy and objectives . — Before attempting to indicate specific ac - 
complishments in Catholic schools; it may be helpful to orient our thinking 
by ex a min ing the underlying' philosophy of the school conducted under 
religious auspices. It is a philosophy which recognises all the needs of the 
' individual as a citizen, as a member of a home, and as a worker in the 
present world, but which believes that he was created by God, that he is 
responsible to act in ’accordance with God’s, law, and that he will events* 
ally return to- God. Education ih the Catholic school, therefore, as Rev. 
M. J. McKeough expresses it, is concerned with both temporal and eternal 
values, and attempts to give justly proportioned^ emphasis to each. 9 

It is also deeply concerned with the inherent dignity of each individual 
and therefore with the extension of equal educational opportunity to all. 
Of this ideal, Faerbar writes: “In the secondary school each pupil must 
be given equal chanci to gain that kind of education from which he can * 
best profit.” He explains that this does not mean giving all pupils an 
identical education,. since the Christian concept of equality was never based 
on the belief that aD men are of equal ability and are natively capable of 
equal achievements if given identical v opportunities. On the contrary, 
it is based on the inherent identity of alL pupils as children of God, and 
possessors of inherent rights from Him in the midst of their manifold 

differences in physical, mental, social, and other attributes. He concludes: 

• 

It I* this diversity in talents among individual* which spin* the web of life. 
Each human being represents a new power in Nature which Cod’s Providence 
intend* for the fulfillment of His own divine fl* B fur the universe.* 

Working toward life adjustment go^ls, one school faculty wrote in the 
introduction to their handbook: * <. 

The purpose of the school is to establish for the student his relationship with • 
God, hi* fellowinea, and himself by fostering within himself definite under- 


* Janet, Slater Mary. How Fares the High School Curriculum? Bulletin at the 
National Catholic Educational Association, 44: 15, May 1953. 

* McKeough, Rev. If. J. The Teacher In the CmhoUc SoamdmfiSckooL Washing- 
ton, D. C, The Catholic University of America Press, 1950. p. 3. 

* Faerbar, Brother Louis, S. M. Terminal E d u ca t ion for Youth. The Curriculum of 
the Coiholk Secondary School Washington, D. G, The Catholic University of America 

,1949. p. 137. ' 
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•tandinga, attitude*, and habita in the fire 'major area* in which hi* life will be 
•pent: namely, home, pariah, civic community, work, and recreation." 

Such statement* from leading Catholic educator* *how that their philos- 
ophy embraces all that is contained in generally accepted statements, such • 
as theJmperative Needs of Youth, basing all, however, on the fundamental 
belief ixi God and His Providence. They are a genuine challenge to 
everyone in Catholic schools to offer youth a broad range of constructive 
educational experiences in the various areas in which their lives will be 
spent They have already led to action programs, some fcf which form 
the content of this report 

Participating dioceses . — To obtain information, questionnaires were 
sent to diocesan superintendents of schools. . Although all questionnaires 
were not returned, responses came from' 34 cities in 21 States and the 
District of Columbia. This section is based on replies received from the 
following dioceses: Mobile, Ala.; Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Frati* 
dsco, Calif.; Washington, D. C.; Dubuque, Iowa; Wichita, Kans.; New. 
Orleans* La.; Baltitmore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Lansing, Mich.; Crooks- 
ton, St Cloud, and St. Paul, Minn.; St Louis, Mo.; Great Falls, Mont;. 
Trenton, N. J.; Santa Fe, N. Kfex.; Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, New York 
City, Rochester, and Syracuse, N. Y.; Fargo, N. Dak; Cincinnati, Coiling 
bus, Steubenville, and Toledo, Ohio; Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla.; Sera d- 
ton. Pa.; Charleston, S. C.; Richmond, Va.; and Milwuakee, Wis. Schools 
in these centers illustrate what may be done along the lines of fitting 
the school to life needs of the day, whether or not the programs have been 
specifically designated by the term “Life Adjustment** 

A few of the replies reported only on meetings held to discuss die more: 

ment. Most of them, however, refer to programs of curriculum revision 

varying in extent — to meet* the life adjustment aim of “education fsr all 
American youth.* Undoubtedly many activities are going on in* other 
places which have not been reported. 

Progress . — A survey of the forms reporting the action undertaken in the 
Catholic secondary schools .since 1950 reveals developments that are indeed 
most encouraging with relation to the enrichment and expansion of school 
programs. Particularly commendable is the trend toward making school \ 
offerings .more functional and more consistent with* the social philosophy 
which is part of their religious foundation with alj, its implications. A&l 
genuine effort is being made to achieve “die ideal that every student must use 
all the talentswhich God has given him.* u Special efforts have been directed 
toward providing a curriculum that will make nunriwinm contribution toward 
a fuller life in home, parish, community, work, and play. Outstanding in 


u Philosophy and Objectives of the Christian life Adjustment Program. 
Mssa, Archbishop Williams High School, 1953. p.5. 

"Janet, Sitter Mary. Op.ciL,p. 11. 
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the reports is the expansion of education' fdr home and family living. Since 
stable and wholesome home life is basic to a society that conforms with the 
ideals of American democracy, it becomes the foundation also-for improved 
■ citizenship. More directly related to this latter area, however, are new 
programs in social studies rendered richer and more meaningful by the 
inclusion of action for community betterment, multiplication of student" 
councils, and mounting interest in the Christian Citizenship Forums inaugu* 
rated by the Commission on American Citizenship. Although these schools 
appear to have made little progress in providing specialized training for 
occupational preparation, the greatly increased emphasis given to practical 
arts and to' the guidance program indicates definite future advancement in that 
area also. Long-delayed recognition of the values in art, crafts, and music 
for all students is directed in part toward meeting needs in the area of 
recreational pursuits. Finally, the high schools are studying ways in which 
to promote mutual helpfulness with various parish groups such as the Catholic 
Youth Organization. * 

Over and above the reorganization, enrichment, and addition of courses, 
an outstanding development in recognition of individual worth is the removal 
of racial barriers in die schools. This is particularly notable in such 
communities as Washington, D. C., where the Catholic schools have elimi- 
nated all segregation. 

W orkshops and conferences . — The following are some. of the centers where 
workshops were held: Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind.; Miseri- 
cordiae College, Dallas, Pa.; St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn.; Lotas 
College, Dubuque, Iowa; and the Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Independently of institutions of higher education, teachers* work- 
shops were held in Mobile, Ala.; Washington, D. C.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Dubuque, Iowa; Wichita, Kana.; Boston, Mass.; St Louis, Mo.; Cliff Haven, 
N-Y.; Fargo, N. Dak.; and Milwaukee, Wis. 

At these workshops such pertinent topics as the following were considered : 
The educations^ capabilities of modern youth, adaptation of the curriculum 
to all students, guiding principles for a course of study in high-schoolbiology, 
education for rural living; philosophy of the Catholic high school, preinduc- 
tion guidance; the Christian Foundation Program, professional education 
for teachers, and Christian social living as an integrating thread in curric- 
ulum construction. Some of them, those held at colleges, were open to 
participants from all parts of the coiihtry. Others were set up to work on 
the problems of a particular diocese, and participants were teachers from 
the schools of these dioceses. These groups prepared a few publications in 
printed form, most of which, however, were intended for local use. They 
are not considered final and have not been widely distributed. 

Significant activities and outcomes * — Some of the outcomes which have 
been achieved through these conferences are ‘particularly commendable. 
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Probably the most commonly noted are those relating to programs of instruc- 
tion in Christian family living, for both girls and boys. No single group 
has made a greater contribution in this area than the Sisters of the Presenta- 
tion of San Francisco, Calif., who have given their services throughout the 
country in helping schools and school systems plan programs. Accompany- 
ing the family life movement, and closely related, is the trend toward the 
establishment of shop and industrial arts courses. All new high schools in- 
Buffalo, for instance, include general shops for boys, and, home-economics 
laboratories for girls. Other dioceses,* such as Cincinnati, require that all 
girls have at least 1 year in home m a kin g. A number of schools are arranging 
to use the facilities of neighboring public schools for courses in science, 
industrial arts, and homemaking. Also allied with the family preparation 
is the expansion of work in music and art, which tend now to be full-time 
courses rather than extracurricular. 

Preeminent because of its ability to give experienced guidance to schools 
working on curriculum revision is the field service extended by the Commis- 
sion on American Citisenahip ofthe Catholic University of America. Work- 
ing under the auspices of the archbishops and bishops of the United States, 
this group has given leadership in promoting education toward niriidi < n 
and democratic ideals of a free society. Many diocesan reports indicate that 
. they bdve depended on the Commission for the inauguration and continuance 
of curriculum construction programs. The Commission provides a monthly 
bulletin to high-school newspapers entitled Mightier Than the Sword, the 1 
purpose of which is to promote Christian democracy. More recently it has 
stimulated the opening of Christian Citizenship Forums to inspire boys 
and girls to study Christian social principles and to put them into practice 
in their own local communities. , 

There have been many studies of school dropouts which have led in turn 
to reexamination of the difference between the college-preparatory and the 
terminal goal for high-school students. This of course has been a problem 
of long standing. The present studies, however, are distinguished by their 
recognition of the value and educational respectability of the terminal pro- 
gram, which in the past was considered inferior if not wholly unworthy. 
TOe diocese of Syracuse no longer obliges all students to take Regents exam- 
inations, and so acts in agreement with the expressed policy of the New 
York Board of Regents. In many schools Latin is no longer required from 
all students as essential toward the diploma. There is also a strong trend 
to permit the beginning of Latin and other foreign languages at the upper 
levels of the high school as well as at the ninth-grade level. Realisation of the 
need of persons who can actually use the modern languages has led to a re- 
evaluation of method and content of these courses.' < 

Many conferences have been arranged especially for parents. This ac- 
cords with the current emphasis on lay participation in curriculum reorgani- 
zation. Other nonprofessional groups such as the National Council of 
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GiilhoHc Women and the Internationa! Federation of Catholic Alumnae have 
manifested interest by attendance at lay conferences and by arranging jAo» 
grams for the study of modem trends in education. Continuous cooperation 
between educators and a committee of lay persons from, all walks of life has 
been inaugurated in Steubenville, Ohio, directing its initial thought toward 
more adequate programs of health and physical education. In some dioceses, 
notably in Davenport and Dubuque, Iowa, programs are being revised to 
meet the needs of rural youth and litral communities. 

Recognizing the urgent need of systematic preinduction guidance, a na- 
tional committee working in Washington prepared a handbook which has 
been widely used in schools throughout the country. 

Core programs .— In discussing developments in Catholic education, at- 
tention should be directed toward the fact that great consideration is being 
given to the common learnings or core program. Institutes, conferences, 
and workshops indicate a universal acceptance of the idea that the curriculum 
must be built on a foundation directed toward commonly needed understand- 
ings attitudes, values, and skills. In some instances the foundation is formed 
after a reanalysis of the needs of youth and society in today’s world, and the 
true problem approach prevails. It is agreed, however, that some problems 
will persist in all ages, because human nature remains fundamentally the 
sarot; and, moreover, that there will be unchanging principles to guide in 
the solution of those problems which do not change with the constantly de- 
veloping culture. Such an approach is made by thp Christian Foundation 
Program and gives evidence of utilizing newer techniques and materials and 
thus meeting present-day requirements of high-school youth. In some in- 
8 ^ nce *' However, the term “core” is apparently applied lo mere subject 
requirements regardless of their organization or relation to changes in 
society. 

A more detailed examination of two diocesan programs which have been 
developing continuously for several years will serve to illustrate the progress 
in Catholic schools. 

The Archdiocese of Boston . — Since August 1950, under the leadership of 
the archdiocesan office of education, principals, supervisors, and teachers in 
the Boston area have been studying the life adjustment program and using 
this study as the impetus for curriculum improvement Orientation to the 
problem was made at teachers’ institutes in 1950 and has continued at quar- 
terly , meetings during the school years. _ Diocesan-wide acquaintance with 
subsequent activities has been made possible through quarterly conferences. 

A Com mi ttee on Curriculum Revision was arranged through the coopera- 
tion of all religious orders teaching in the archdiocese. This group meets 
quarterly. It has been responsible for the organization of various com- 
mittees which have met monthly throughout the past 3 years. These last 
H*ve studied needs and have begun the development of classroom materials 
in the areas of religion, English, social studies, and home economics. The 
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filial objective is to set up a diocesan program on a system of constants and 
variables, with the idea of total personality development in every student as 
the integrating factor. Sufficient flexibility will be, allowed for adaptation 
by various types of schools. 

Teachers have been’ systematically prepared for the use of materials as 
they have appeared in experimental stages. Such in-service training has 
been accomplished through courses in child growth and development, courses 
in first aid and home nursing, science workshops, workshops in remedial 
reading techniques and materials, courses in church and school music, work- 
shops in audio-visual aids. Significant has been the cooperation .with State 
agencies, such as the State Employment Service Testing Program, work with 
Catholic youth organisations, introduction of student councils, and emphasis 
on leadership and public-speaking programs. 

The Archbishop Williams High School, a 4-year coeducational, school 
in Braintree, Mass., has been a pilot school in the archdiocese. The first 
step in reorganization at Archbishop Williams was an effort to base the . 
work on the results of a« surrey of the student population and their environ- 
ment The families Were found to represent a cross section of the general 4 
population. Parents were engaged in all types of occupations — mechanics, 
carpentry, law enforcement, factory work, and the various professions. 

Boys and girls from these families needed preparation for a full life in all 
phases of human activity. 

When needs had been analysed, the second step involved selection of 
school experiences which would truly satisfy them. To meet the common 
needs of all students and to insure development of the whole personality, 
the faculty has depended heavily on the broad fields of religion, English, 
social studies, arts and crafts, homemaking, music, health and physical 
education, science, and mathematics. In dll of these areas, except science 
and mathematics, every student has some experience during all 4 ^ears of 
high school. These two subjects are required of afl for a year and a half. 

To meet specialized needs for full development of each student, opportuni- 
ties are available in foreign languages, science, mathematics, art, music, 
speech, and English. 

The guidance program, is functioning effectively for the study of each 
individual and many opportunities are offered for the assumption of respon- 
sibility by students. Perhaps the most effective way to show the philosophy 
- underlying the developments at the Archbishop Williams High School is j 
through the following quotation taken from an official bulletin of that insti- 
tution: “Since education is a life process both for teacher and student, every 
“program of study must be sufficiently flexible to provide for changing con- 
ditions. With open minds, faculty .members must be constantly on the alert 
to retain what is best in traditional education, and at the same time to 
introduce what i^uited to present needs." u At the end of its first 4 years 
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thi» high school sent a large number of graduates on to ooliege. Twelve of 
' these received, scholarships as a result of their success in competitive 
examinations. AU have been reported as doing well in college, which is an 
indication that the Life Adjustment program has not interfered with 
scholarship. 

The Archdiocese of Milwaukee . — Milwaukee did not set up a new com- 
mittee on curriculum revision when it began the study of the life adjustment 
movement. It already had a permanent committee of supervisors which 
continues to function in the work of high -school curriculum reorganisation. 
To satisfy those who were skeptical about the term “life adjustment” the 
superintendent of schools recommended a reexamination of -attitudes toward 
the dignity of the individual. He pointed out that if youth are to be pre- 
pared adequately for life in this world and in the next, it is necessary for us 
to integrate their lives so completely that there will be unity of their school 
and post-school life in all the essentials of Christian social living. To do this 
he undertook to bring jtU educators in the diocese to an understan<|ing rh«t 
their work is not solely that of educating for academic achievement, but 
also for life in society. Work conferences were organised at quarterly 
intervals in 1950 and have been going ever since. Participants have been 
selected from different groups of personnel in the schools, s, 

Ike first consisted of all high-school principals and their assistants. 
Later there was a work conference for -teachers of social studies which was 
considered a basic field of operation in the -classroom. One conference in- 
cluded teachers of freshmen classes. An outstandingly successful woijk con- 
ference warf carried on &i conjunction with the diocesan horde and school 
associations and aimed to bring parents to an understanding of the needs 
and the goals. Another conference brought together the high-school prin- 
cipals and the heads of departments from three Catholic colleges in the city. 
One of the most vital of the conferences was arranged jointly by the Catholic 
jffld public-school educators in the Milwaukee area. 

^Simultaneous with these group conferences has been the work of dio- 
cesan committees in preparing materials for classroom use. The most 
nearly complete of these has been the so-called Christian Family Living 
Program, which v is based on the problems of youth at different ages and 
which' is intended as a 4-year requirement from all pupils. These ma- 
terials have been subject to trial and revision, and new ones are being 
developed constantly. 

Further diocesan developments .— The program in Boston and Mil- 
waukee have been diocesan wide and aim at the continuous development 
and perfection of high-echool curricu turns. A number of reports from 
other dioceses also name diocesan or statewide committees which exist 
to accelerate improvements in secondary education -for all youth. Each 
p o ssesses some distinguishing feature worthy of note. 

For example^ there is an apparent trend for several dioceses to work 
cooperatively on either a State or regional basis. Among these are the 


dioceses of beaAngelea, San Diego, and San Francisco, which have pooled 
resources through the establishment of the California Catholic Secondary 
Association. Out of this group has come the highly effective Christian 
Family Living Movement. The dioceses of Minnesota — Crookston, Du- 
luth, St. Cloud, «nd St. Paul — have formed the Minnesota Seoondarv School 
Association, which. has been responsible for the workshops in secondary edu- 
cation at St Thomas College. Similarly the dioceses of Albany, Buffalo, 
Ogdenaburg, Rochester, and Syracuse have brought together the northern 
part of New York State through the activities of the NeW York Curriculum 
Committee. Workshops have been carried on at Cliff Haven for several 
summers past *nd give hope of significant work in curriculum reconstruction. 

•The dioceses of Iowa have formed the Interdiocesan Committee on High 
School Science, which has been most successful in reorganiring science 


courses for the rural areas served by most of the schools. Where it is not 
possible for the individual school to offer adequate courses in science, home 
arts, and shop, the committee has' encouraged enrollment of students in 
neighboring public schools, allowing, of course, full credit for such work. 
Both ’’pupils and society are benefiting greatly. Regional cooperation is 
best illustrated by the dioceses of Mobile, AJa.; St. Augustino, Fla.; and 
Atlanta, Ga.; which have begun the study of high-school problems through 
summer workshops. These groups have produced a handbook of pro- 
cedures and are aiming to^udy all subject fields. * 

St Louis is distinguished for its work* in building guidance programs 
which will operate to the benefit of every student. Not only has it oriented' 
teachers through a aeries of workshops at varying intervals, but the diocese 
has also published a handbook of guidance for use in home rooms in all 
high schools. Committees have been largely responsible - for changing 
concepts of secondary education, with theyesult that' new Schools are built 
qn a philosophy of education for all youth to the end that both plant and 
^program mak? objectives possible of attainment. 

Brooklyn has\accomplished construction of many new courses of study, 
and is making use of the best techniques Available in the modem educational 
scene. *Jhe High School Curriculum Committee has met weekly for 2 
years. It has staged a campaign against schopl dropouts and has stimulated 
the establishment of courses in general shop And homemaking. 

Other dioceses which report permanent committees are the following: 
Washington, D. C., working particulftly for better articulation between 
elementary qnd secondary school courses; Scranton, Pa., which has worked 
fpr the. coopera lion of local colleges in the study of high-school improve- 
I and New drlean^jA^hich has started study groups in every high 
^nool in the diocese as the foundation for systematic curriculum revision. 


The Future ^ 

Speaking in Kansas City in 1952, the Rev. E. J. Goebel said: “It is 
time for urlo lift our sights from subject-matter mastery to the importanqe 
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of teaching all the students how to live. It is^itne for ua to recognise more 
fully the life needs of the individual and to bridge the gap between credit 
education and education for life. The time is ripe for an unbiased appraisal 
of our high-school curriculum in terms of its worth to the individual. Now ' 
is the time to breathe new life into the aged body of our secondary cur- 
riculum so that it will flex to meet the life needs of the individual. We 
must be aware as never before, that the bog-down of youth in society today 
is due in a large part to the lack of realistic education for citizenship, home 
and family living, work, and recreation.” u 

This statement of the problems of qjany Catholic high schools, by a leader 
in the field, could also apply to the inadequacy ofTh.e programs of many 
of the public secondary schools. It reflects thevspirit shown by the diocesan 
educators who have recognized the shortcomings and who hive cooperated 
with the Life Adjustment Education Commission in its efforts to make the 
secondary program more functional. 

Probably more than any other movement in American education, life 
adjustment education has enlisted Catholic educators and ^public-school 
educators in a common cause. The earnest and interested participation in 
number* of the conferences described above has been mutually beneficial. 

Sister Mary Janet, a member of both Commissions/ has said that attempts 
which have been made and which have been reported are the results of three 
'flAjor factors — growing attendance, psychological advance, and life needs. 
She continues with a hopeful note: “To all who see the vision of guiding 
youth effectively toward the Christian and democratic ideal in these^critical 
times, the prospect is not only interesting, but exciting; the opportunity to 
participate not only a possibility but an obligation.” 1 * 

Conclusion 

As long as the Catholic high schools were largely concerned with furnish- 
ing graduates for the colleges. It was a comparatively easy matter to deter- 
mine the type of experiences that would serve the needs of the secondary 
student. The curriculum could be truly secondary — secondary to that of 
the college. When, however, the great mass of Catholic youth entered the 
high schools, many of whom did not intend to prepare for the university, 
a very different situation arose. These students needed experiences that' 
would make a maximum contribution toward building functional under- 
standings, attitudes, and habits jn the five major are^p identified by leaders 
in these school! — home, parish, civic community, work, recreation. In order 
more fully to achieve the desired changes it will be necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind the fact that a “broad education should be deeply immersed 
in its own time if it is to escape futility and sterility.” “ The achievement 

a v 

M Corbel, Rev. Edmund J. Proceedings and Addresses. Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
National Catholic Educational Association. August 1952. - p. 350. 

“ Sister Mary Janet, op. cU. p.9. J, 

“ Op. dt, p.9 _ 
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of that objective was comparatively simple in an agricultural economy. 

local cpmmumty had everything that was required for the full life 
Life adjustment was comparatively easy. The prevailing mores set the 
pattern of conduct Daily chores of home and farm provided many pra* 
cal experiences. Working along with. parents gave meaning and skills 
^ in the field of work. The problem of life education left to the schools 
was a relatively simple one. This ideal condition . changed within a couple 
of generations. r 

Developments in science and technology came along and provided means 
of rapid communication and transportation; employment was concentrated 
in urban centers, antWarms were mechanized. The boundaries of the local 
community were erased, homes went to the suburbs, and recreation was 
available miles from home among strangers and at commercial centers. 
Public, private, and Catholic schools found then that it was necessary to 
assume many responsibilities formerly carried on entirely by the home and 
the cpmmhnity and new types of education became necessary to fill the gap 
in that kind of environment. Closer cooperation was needed between the 
schools and the older social institutions. 

The Catholic schools which have reported show healthy growth in every 
area except that of trade and industrial vocational education. Even here 

f end u t T r i ? T PUnCe ° £ iDduStrial ^ P ro «™» »>y Private 

nd Catholic schools. Brother George states that several new Catholic high 
schools now being built provide mdre industrial arts shops, and indicates that 
both sifters and brothers have studied industrial arts education at an Indiana 
college and at other teacher-training institutions. 

TJus as the Catholic secondary schools increase in enrollment, especially 
as they undertake to meet the educational and training needs of all Catholic 
ybuth in those dioceses which are largely industrial or commercial, they wifi 
inevitably be confronted more and more with the demand for occupational 
or tertnmal training for Juniors and seniors. It is probable in vipw of 

activities going on td meet so many other needs, that this one also will be 
Diet in its turn. 

Emphasis on Dropout and Holding-Power Studies 

It is one thing for a high-school staff to write into its philosophy thejjftj 
of educating off youth of high-'school age in the community; it is quite anHS 
to do something ahout accomplishing this goal Many schools have in. 
recent years gone into this problem intensively, both to reveal the facts and 

fl? “T" ke *“• *° ■*» b «“» tl» type ol youth who now 

tend to drop mit at the- earliest opport unit y 

( J" reit!!?? r! '® 0t ? wint ® '"*<*<> t° eUmmoriM the buic 
facts relatin g to high-school dropouts and to describe in some detail the plans 
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adopted to improve the holding power of the school. Many studies in *tii« 
field have been produced during the period from 1950 to the present A 
selected list of these is included in the Appendix, each item being given a 
specific number. They will be cited in parentheses as this part of the report 
develops. 

A national view of school retention .— The Office of Education has for 
many years gathered and published statistics to show the percentages of 
pupils enrolled in the fifth grade in the public and nonpublic schools wto 
were retained to the various grade levels, and who eventually graduated fiflfn 
high school (see table 2). A quick review of these data presented first by 
decades and then projected by individual ye*rs»for the period in question 
reveals certain significant facts. The most impressive fact is that the propor- 
tion of youth remaining in the high schools to graduation has almost doubled 
during the 20 years from 1932 to 1951. The problems confronting the high 
schools which grew out of the tremendous changes shown by these statistics 
are at the very heart of life adjustment education.- "The number of pupils 
dropping out of school and the trends in holding power revealed by these 
statistics for the Nation as a whole are borne out and clothed with reality 
by the detailed studies in many State^tad local situations. 

Table 2. Percentage# of pupils continuing from grade 5 
graduation 7 years later, by year indicated (actual figures 
estimates thereafter 
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Statewide studies. — In recent yean many statewide studies of school- 
leavers have been made (see references 4 to 17). u These have been con- 
cerned with much more than the bare facts op how many youth are retained 
to the various grade levels. ' The aims of these studies were to discover the 
true reasons why pupils leave school, to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
schools as indicated by the accomplishments and punuits of its former 
students, to aid local schools in determining what courses and other activi- > 
ties most nearly meet youth peeds, and to provide statewide data on adminis- 
trative pupil personnel practices developed by the schools within the States 
making such studies. Ddta* pertaining to the dropout situation were derived 
through a variety. of techniques, such as, parent and pupil opinjon polls, 
followup studies of employment s'tatus and experiences, the analysis of 
data on the success of students in college and other post-high-sbhool educa- 
tion, and employer-rating polls. 

In the different States, considerable similarity was found in the reasons 
given by youth for dropping out of school. In order of frequency these 
were: Preferred work to school, was not interested in school work, could not 
learn and was discouraged, was failing and did not want to repeat the grade, 
disliked a certain teacher, disliked a certain subject, could learn more out 
of school than in. Some reported the need of more money to buy clothes, 
to help at home, or to spend for general purposes. Others cited such per- 
sonal reasons as ill health, friends left schools, or parents wanted them to 
work. * 

Changes in high-school curriculums and services suggested by the pupils " . 
were also similar in varipus situations studied. They frequently suggested 
providing: work experience, specific vocational instruction, more guidance 
services, more personal contacts with teachers, more participation in school 
. activities, greater ^opportunity to change courses, smaller classes with more 
individual instruction, and greater flexibility in transferring to other schools. 

Studies on the local level . — An even greater number of dropouts and 
holding-power studies have been made on the local level. In these, greater 
attention was given to the development of evidence that various changes in 
the school program and practices did affect school leaving and retention. 

A brief analysis of these studies will illustrate the facts revealed. It is of 
some significance that local school systems which have made definite im- 
provements in holding power through changes in the school program have 
usually approached their problem by the appointment of a selected com- 
mittee of staff members working under the leadership of bne person ap- 
pointed to the task by (he superintendent of schools (see studies 18-24). 
Studies made in Detroit (19-b) and Grand Rapids^ Mich. (20), and in 
Evansville, Ind. (18), are among the most comprehensive in the analyses 
made of ^he retention statistics and the causes for dropping out of school. 

“ This reference and those following in parentheses are to “Some Publications on Drop- 
outs and Holding Power," p. 105. * 
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Detroit, Mich* 

In the Detroit public-school system, 622 dropouts (311 boys and 3li 
girls) were interviewed individually by qualified school personnel to deter- 
mine the causes for dropping out of school. The relationships between 
factors causing early school-leaving were computed by using chi-square. 
Those factors that hold pupils to a higher grade were considered as having 
holding power and those factors that hasten the pupil’s leaving at an earlier 
grade were considered to be factors of hastening power. As a result of 
this study 12 “holding power faetors” related to a clearly definied criterion 
and 7 “hastening power factors” related to the same criterion were 
identified. 

Grand Rapid * , Mich. 

The Grand Rapids Study was limited to youth attending the public high 
schools. It was found ( 1 ) that the five senior high schools of this city had 
“a gross holding power” of about 65 percent-\-35 percent leavd school be j 
tween the tenth grade and graduation; (2) that there were a great many 
variations among the schools in holding power; (3) that the schools show- 
ing either higher or lower holding power 1 year made a similar record the 
next year; (4) that a considerable: number of dropouts also occurred in the 
junior high-school grades, especially among retarded and similar types of 
boys and girls; (5) that pupils dropped out to get.qway from school require- 
ments and conditions, and not to go. toward good avai table jobs outside of 
the school; (6) that the dropout rates were much higher certain times of 
the year than at others — the peaks being late in March and early April and 
late in October and early November. 

While the Grand Rapids Study identified 22 different characteristics to 
describe what the dropouts were like, their findings may be summarized as 
follows: Youth dropping out of school came disproportionately from im- 
poverished neighborhoods; from retarded and low I. Q. groups; from emo- 
tional deviates and disturbed homes; from families moving about; and from 
those who disliked either a teacher or the entire school. Those who tended 
to stay in school were summarized as those with higher I. Q.’s, those who were 
able to get along with the teachers, those from families who were interested 
in the schools, and those who more readily formed friendships with other 
pupils. These findings were similar to those revealed in other studies rather 
than new. 

The major concern of the Grand Rapids Committee was to determine what 
the schools could do to remedy the existing dropout conditions. Specific 
recommendations were made to improve educational practices at all three 
levels — elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. A few examples 
of the recommendations which were put into practice at each level are 
given: 
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Elementary schools . — Someyschbols included in their orientation programs 
a preschool roundup in the spring, durjpg which paren^and.children met 
PTA members, visited the kindergarten, ind toured the building. A further 
• step to improve orientation was a plan which staggered the enrollment? in 
September. 

It was found that negative attitudes toward reading, and toward the 
many other subjects dependent upon that skill, often resulted from the 
assumption that all children are ready to read in the first grade. As a result, 
experimentation with a prolonged reading readiness program was installed in ' 
a few schools. The remedial reading program for elementary schools 
through clinical treatment and teacher supervision is now in its fifth year. 

When it was discovered that half of the potential dropouts came to school 
without breakfast, a few teachers tried having the children prepare and 
serve breakfast every day. This met a basic food need and also produced 
satisfying learning experience. 

An in-servic^ education program for teachers conducted in each elementary 
school under the 'supervision of the principal, considered variouJ ways to 
improve holding, power. They found that extensive nonpromotion discour* 
aged pupil interest while yearly promotion increased interest in school. 
They experimented with seating for social purposes, play therapy, behavior 
recording, case conferences, sociometrics, and parent reporting. They im- 
proved their methods of teaching impoverished children through more home 
visits, planned trips, out-of-door activities, and the development of group 
projects. They gave* more emphasis to recognizing differences in pupil 
abilities and interests, to studying problems of human relations, to develop- 
ing friendships, and to working with parents. > 

The committee also gave attention to hiring teachers with varying geo-, 
graphic and economic backgrounds, to increasing the number of competent 
men in the elementary schools, and to making the jobs of all of them more 
satisfying. 

’ Junior high schools . — On this level, attention was given to increasing extra- 
class- activities. Guidance and counseling were improved by inviting the. 
new seventh-grade children and their p^ents to social ^gatherings early in 
the fall, and by planning additional social activities for the girls in each 
grade. Parent teams were organized to help with long-time counseling 
programs. 

One of the most persistent interests of the potential dropout among boys 
of tfie ninth grade was the automobile. To improve holding power — and 
as a partial answer to driver education — it was decided to begin auto-repair 
shop work in the ninth and tenth grades. Greater flexibility of scheduling 
was arranged so that some of the more active youngsters could double up in 
art, music, speech, and shop. 

Marking and evaluation reports included self, parent, *and peer, as well 
'as teacher gradings. Self-evaluation was stressed especially in ninth-grade 
civics and again in eleventh-grade English. 
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Became so many retarded potential dropouts become 16 during die sum* 
mer after the ninth grade, and since early leaven had more of a tendency 
to spend unplanned summers than did school-oriented youth, teacher* made 
special efforts to help, pupils plan for summer activities. 

Senior high schools . — On this level graduation requirements were altered 
to meet the flexible spirit of the Michigan College-Agreement Program. 
Irregular schedules were tailored to fit.those who were tempted to quit school. 
Arrangements were made for certain groups of pupils to meet diploma re- 
quirements with something less than the formal credit requirements of the 
traditional sequences. 

SpeciaKsocial activities and civic responsibilities were planped for the 
nonpartidpating and socially nonaccepted girls and boys. Careful man- 
agement of friendships and status activities were found to be helpful in hold- 
ing many of these in school. 

A more intensified system of followup of dropouts is being made, not 
only to find facts, but to give service to the school-leaver. One of the 
best bases for followup was a strong friendship between pupil and teacher 
in school. In fact, it was observed that many pupils voluntarily returned 
to school when some staff member continued to show interest in them. To 
facilitate such continued interest, those who were inclined to leave full- 
time school were encouraged to remain in school on a part-time day schedule 
or to attend evening school. 

The Grand Rapids Committee produced some evidence to show the 
effectiveness of the various measures, adopted during the last 6 years, to 
improve holding power in their schools. The greatest and most consistent 
increases were found to have taken place in grades 12, 10, and 7. It was 
recognized. that because of the cumulative effects of these measures, most 
of the benefits will come in the future. The value of this study lies in the 
information it reveals and in the new ideas and procedures developed. 
Much useful data and many lines of attack .grew out of the study which are 
not here detailed. ■ . 

Evansville , fruf. 

This study discovered that among those who dropped out of high school 
during the first semester of the school year 1952-53, 62 percent had I. Q.’s 
below 96, 53.5 percent were retarded 1 year or more in reading, 41.5 percent 
came from “weak” homes, 21.2 percent came from broken homes, 60 percent 
had changed schools a number of times, 76 percent were chronic attendance 
problems, 56 percent werp often on the failure list, 65 percent did not 
participate in extracurricular activities, 39 percent were , listed as behavior 
.problems, and 52 percent as socially qjalad justed. 

The 217 persons who dropped out gave. the following reasons for tearing: 
Money was badly needed, 69; was discouraged, 89; disliked certain subjects, 
69; disliked certain teachers, 28. Of ^he 98 girls who dropped out, 45 had 
either married or anticipated marriage; 39 saw -no 'sense of continuing in 
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’ school ; and 25 reported ill health on the part oif themselves or members of 
their family. ‘ 

* Evansville carried on many systematic and successful efforts to reduce 
early school-leaving. For the large group of students who came from 
families of the lower-income brackets fnd had difficulty staying in school 
because of their financial obligations, ilfce* “hidden tuition costs” in the high 
schools' were cut to thp lowest point pdtoible in the operation of the school 
program. For example, the high costs formerly connected. with graduation 
were greatly reduced through the abolition of the school yearbook and 
many expenses connected with graduation. 

All freshmen students entering the high schools were given a battery of 
tests to determine scholastic aptitude and grade-level Achievement in read- 
ing and in arithmetic. In many cases, it .was found that a regular school 
program did not serve the best interests or meet the needs of certain indi- 
viduals. If the interview of the counselor and the past grades of the students 
confirmed the * conclusion of the tests, then such students were rated as 
“exceptional” and assigned under a special schedule to teachers with 
experience in handling individual cases such as theirs. 

Conflicts in the home often resulted in emotional flareups in school. 
If this situation prevailed over 2 period of time, an antisocial attitude 
was built up id the child and sooner dr later die faced the juvenile court. 
In order to diagnose thcttrouble properly, parents were interviewed by some 
member of the high-s^j^ol staff — the counselor, the dean, his adviser, or 
attendance worker. - Ifrirder to resolve a delicate family* situation, it often 
became necessary to call in a minister, one of* the social agencies, or even 
the juvenile court •. 

The counseling staff in each of the high schools developed a well-planned 
program of orientation, which started with a visit to the elementary schools 
to introduce the high-school program ttnd practices to the eighth-graders 
and parents, and continued to operate in various forms in the freshmen 
home-rooms, classrooms, and assemblies throughout the year. Every effort 
was made to help new students understand the high school and feel that they 
were welcome there. 4 / 

The counselors kept close watch over the academic progress of all students, 
but they watched especially the freshmen who had - difficulties during the 
first grading period. Many misguided students were asked to change their 
programs and take subjects for which they were better suited. Staff mem- 
bers -were cautioned against their inclinations to direct students into their 
own/ubjecta, rather than those which more nearly conformed to the abilities, 
interests, and needs of the students. „ ; ' 

In Evansville, it^is reported that die percentages of entering ninth-grade 
pupils who have been graduated from high school, in recent years is as 
follows: 1950, 64.1 percent; 1951, 67.8 percent; and 1952, 70.8 percent. 
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Summary of Holding Power Studies 

TTw causes of high-school holding power and early school-leaving are 
obviously complex. They involve much more than the curriculum and the 
other activities of a given school and the changes they produce. The various 
studies show that the dropout problem begins with the original school 
entrance of the child, and that it involves both the home a«d the, community 
as well as«the school Parental and teacher attitudes are quite as important 
as the-action programs of the school and community; and the climate of 
friendliness developed between pupil and pupil, and between pupil and staff, 
by the administrative and personnel practices of a school are also of great 
significance in improving holding power. 














Chapter Three 

An* Analysis and A.Loek Ahead* 1954-64 

9* v ° 

Forces Molding Universal Secondary Education 

SlNCE the decade of the 1930’a secondary school teachers and principals 
have been trying to carry out a mandate given to them by the machine age 
which does not need the labor of youth. There was no place to look for a 
model.^ For the first time in human history the period of youth had been 
added To that of childhood as a time available for growth,for self-improve- 
ment, and for self-realization through education. In the annals of educa- 
tional history the United States is the first country to add universal secondary 
education to the established program of universal elementary education. 
The United States, Canada, Japan, and the countries of Western Europft 
made universal elementary education a fact during the 19th century. The 
years of schooling required had been extended during that century until the 
school-leaving age had advanced to the age of 13 or 14. Beyond that age, 
education in Europe was a privilege to be won by the gifted in competitions 
for scholarships, and in America by a process of surviving successive years of 
academic study and examination. The goals were the same: to select youth 
with intellectual talents and aspirations from the mass of the population, 
and through academic study prepare them for college and university work. 
The American school had been expanded by the addition of vocational 
education, and th,e foundation laid for the future comprehensive high school 
with varied academic-vocational programs within the same institution. Each 
decade from J890 to 1940 had seen secondary school eqrollment doubled 

During the 1930’s widespread unemployment accelerated the movement 
to provide secondary education for all American youth. Public opinion 
was crystallized in favor of universal secondary education by the realization 
thj^most youth faced the choice of either 4 years of high school or 4 years of 
idleness. The qjd argument that many youth could mat profit from a high- 
school education, lost, its force when the alternative' was aimless lpafing. 
New ideas, followed fapidly. It was agreed that all- youth might not profit 
from a program of academic studies nor find employment through the skilled 
trades’ courses taught in high school. Buf why continue to confine the 
secondary program to these two areas? The answers favored a broader 
curriculum, but neither Ihe ideas nor the means were immediately available • 
to bring it about. <* 

Increased secondary school enrollment was the result af suasiqn and free 
election rather than compulsion. Four States required attendance until the 
age of 18, but 16 years remained the commoif legal school-leaving ogs. 
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There was some reluctance to pass legislation compelling all unemployed 
youth under the age of 18 to attend school. The general view prevailed 
that the new need for longer school attendance might be temporary and 
should be met by persuasion rather than by law. Without lega^corapulsion, 
approximately 46 percent of youth aged 18 graduated from high schools in 
the year 1941. ' 4 

The situation changed with the wartime mobilization, and high-school 
graduation fell to 40 percent in 1945. The drop in enrollment figures, 
however, was generally recognized as a temporary expedient to meet a 
wartime emergency. It was not the current view of full employment in a war 
economy, but the vivid memories of youth unemployment during the depres- 
sion that colored the forward look to peacetime conversion. Moreover, in a 
period of full employment during wartime, a decrease of only 6 percent in 
the number of high-school graduates pointed to the fact that 40 percent 
represented a new minimum of pupils who could be expected to finish high 
school even when patriotic incentives and the pulling power of the highest 
wages in economic history furnished alternatives to school attendance. The 
end of the war confirmed the view thit universal secondary schooling was 
here to stay, and by 1948 the back-to#eftool sentiments of youth, parents, 
and the general public-, had restored high-school attendance to prewar levels. 

Contrary to the wartime predictions of many economists, the postwar** 
period from 1945-50 was characterized by full employment of a national 
labor force of 60,000.000. In 1 year only, 1949, did the number of unem- 
ployed rise much beyond- 3,000,000. Many labor economists pointed out 
that since 5 percent of the total labor force might be unemployed at any 
given time because of seasonal changes in labor requirements^ technological 
changes in industry, and similar factors, full employment had been achieved 
when 95 pdKrent of the labor force were working. At the same time, 72 
percent of the youth of high-school age were in school, and 50 percent were 
graduating from high school. 4 

The wisdom of a program which encouraged youth under 18 to remain in 
school was confirmed by the experience of the era of full employment, 
1945-52. Many of the barriers to youth employment erected in the 1930’s 
continued 'to stand: The Fair Labor Standards Act required a minimum age 
of 16 for workers engaged in interstate commerce; State child-labor laws 
limited the full-time employment of youth under ,16 when schools were in 
session ; union regulations frequently put the minimum age for membership 
at 18 and above; for employment in industry where the work was^avy or 
dangerous a minimum age of 18 was required. 

Youth surveys revealed that workers under 18 were employed in three 
types of jobs: part-time, seasonal, and full-time jobs not covejed by public 
. or union regulations. Such jobs were frequently characterized by 'longer 
hours, lower pay, fewer safeguards far health and safety than for adult em- 
ployment, and a blind-alley future.. Furthermore, youth was meeting more 
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competition (or such jobs from another increasingly large group of margi- 
nal worker*, the aging. The conclusion at midcentury was thajLiechnology 
had created mass production industries which had little use tor workers 
under 18 and was rapidly creating mechanized farms where child labor was 
less valuable than in former years. ^At the same time, a society based on 
technology was demanding an increase in the genets! educational level of 
the population to perform the essential functions of workers, consumers, and 
citizens. The demand for more education was apparent and the tim* for 
it was now available. What kind of education it should be w&a a question 
which was still only partially answered. 

The period 1940-53 offered die secondary schools an opportunity to 
revise curricula, modify administrative practices, and improve teaching 
methods. The low birth rate of the 1930’s brought a drop in the total 
secondary-school enrollment after 1944. Except in rapidly growing com- 
munities, there was no overcrowding; and after the war there was no serious 
shortage of secondary-school teachers. Except for the war years, the teacher 
load was not qo heavy* as it had been during the 1930’s, and, in general, 
conditions looked favorable for experimentation and the development of a 
new kind of secondary education. However, reports from curriculum 
specialists indicate that less experimentation was carried on during this 
period than in the crowded days of Die 1930*6. A number of explanations 
for the apparent decline of experimentation may be offeree): (1) The 
secondary schools were under no great pressure to change. An increasing 
number of pupils were satisfied with the modified academic and vocational 
programs which the school offered. The discontented could find jobs and 
leave school at the age of 16. (2) What experimentation did take place 

tended to be concentrated in grades 7, 8, and 9. Here requirements were 
modified; new, courses were added or existing courses were enriched in 
health, orientation to school and community life, industrial arts, homemak- 
ing, art, music, genial <* mathematics, and personal and social problems. 
The core programs made some progress in the junior high schools. While 
guidance services were primarily concerned with individuals, their growth 
also modified curricula, method, and administrative practice. More effort 
was made to use the findings of school experimentation conducted during 
the 1930’s with youth below the age of 16, or in the tenth grade, than in the 
last 2 years pf the secondary school. . (3) Two major pr^lems which faced 
the educational authorities during the period were: (o) operating schools 
under wartime conditions, 1941-45; and (6) providing teachers and build- 
ings for a rapidly expanding elementary school population, 1946-53. 

Because these problems were immediate dhd urgent, they were given a 
high priority and the revision of the secondary-school program was post- 
poned. The fact that the problem of providing an education suitable for 
all youth Itad temporarily lost its priority did not mean that it had been 
.solved. The fundamental importance was not diminished, and its urgency 
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was bound to reappear, h would almost certainly reappear when the 
effects of the high birth rate of the 1940’s began to be felt in the high schools. 
Since the national birth rate rose after 1936 and in 1941 exceeded that of any 
year since 1929, the increased enrollment will enter grade 9 in 1954. Each 
community, by looking at its elementary-school enrollment in grades 
1 through 8, can predict the future enrollment for 8 years. The 3,700,000 
births in 1947 was a new high, and after that date until 1953 the number of 
births was not dropped below 3,500,000. The fact that there will beian 
increasing number of pupils in secondary schools between 1953 and 1961 
is now evident. If the secondary schools continue to enroll 72 percent of 
the youth of secondary-school age, then in 1961 slightly more than 10,000,000 
pupils will be in high’ school. 

Two additional factors also have tendered Jo increase secondary-school 
enrollment: (l)Many Southern States have expanded their traditional 11- 
year systems to 12-year; and (2) Negro youth are attending secondary 
schools in increasing numbers. 

Predictions made on the assumption that the holding power of the sec- 
ondary school will remain at 72 percent of the total secondary school age 
group are conservative. The long-time trend in American life is for each 
generation of parents to want more years of schooling for their children , 
than the parent* completed. The average grade completed by soldiers in ' 
World War 1 was the sixth; the average for soldiers in World W'ar II was 
tenth grade. In 1950, Americans in their 20’a averaged 12 years of schooling. 
If this trend continues, the percentage attending may exceed 72 percent. 
4n addition, there are thfe unpredictable employment opportunities for youth 
in the period from 1953-65. Few can foresee how opportunities for youth 
employment can rise above the full-employment period of 1945-63, but 
employment opportunities may easily diminish. Increases in youth unem- 
ployment may increase school enrollment in the 16 to 18 age group. 
Enaollment may also be increased by a broader program of secondary edu- 
cation. All three factors — the demand for more years of schooling, de- 
creased opportunity /or youth employment, and a secondary school program 
wliich challenges all youth — may combine to increaae school holding power 
to 90 percent of the adolescent population 14 to 18 years of age. 

Effort* To Improve Practice* 

During the 1930’a, a number of experiments and investigations were 
carried on which were designed to modify existing programs and practices 
in secondary, schools. It was expected that these studies would point the 
way to widespread, changes which would bring into existence a secondary' 
school where all youth could "profitably carry out 4 years of education. 
The experiments did modify the programs in many schools. One reason 
that" they were far less effective than their sponsors had hoped may have 
been because of the chronology of world events. > Many of the publications 
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•rtting forth the findings were published in the early 1940's and were put 
aside by schools that were busy adjusting to wartime conditions. By 1946 
many of the reports had been forgotten. With the return of smaller en- 
rollments and adequate teaching staffs, faculties in secondary schools were 
glad to forget the problems of the 1930’s. A simple Excuse often given for 
ignoring the reports Was that the school experiments and youth surveys 
had been made during the period of widespread depression, and the con- 
clusions were not considered by some to be valid for “normal" times. The 
neglect, however, was not universal; and -many modifications in secondary 
schools may be traced to the recommendations made by the experimenters. 
This body of educational literature has not yet made the contribution to 
educational policy-making of which it is caapble, and a long step could 
be taken toward improving universal secondary education in the future if 
these reports were widely read and critically studied. A list of important 
studies and reports appears in the Appendix of this report A brief sum- 
myy of some of these experiments follows: 

1. The Eight- Year Study, l933-il .->— The issue involved in this study was 
the relationship of high-school and college programs. Most colleges had 
insisted on a pattern of high-school academic courses as a preparation for 
college work. In small high schools unable to teach a large number of 
tubjects, thp course* required for college entrance became the total school 
offering. The question often raised by secondary education leader* was: 
“Does college success depend op mastering certain courses or upon general 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes?" If the answer favored the latter, it would 
be possible to develop this body of knowledge, the skills, and the attitudes 
in a wide variety' of ways. Courses which had more relation to life might 
help prepare secondary pupils for both college and living at the same time. 

Thirty seayidary schools entered the experiment under an agreement 
with certain colleges to admit those graduates recommended by the second- 
ary school. During the study, 'graduates of the experimental schools were 
matched in college with students who had completed prescribed college- 
preparatory courses. The tests given to both groups of students showed no 
significant differences in the quality of their Academic college work. 

The results of this experiment caused some colleges to modify their 
entrance requirements and examinations, and some secondary schools weye 
encouraged to .develop programs in which pupils could study problems 
significant in their lives and in the society in which they lived. These 
programs demonstrated that ability in reading, ways of organizing and pre- 
senting ideas, skill in critical thinking, and awareness of the social needs of 
the community could bd developed, and would contribute both to college 
success and effective participation in the society in which students were 
growing up. * 

New tests were needed to measure general achievement, skills, apprecia- 
tions,' and attitudes. The evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study made an 
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important contribution to the development of testa in these areas. The 
exigencies of the 1945-46 postwar period further stirhul&ted this testing 
program, as the tests for general educational development were prepared 
to help colleges place the large enrollment of veterans. College entrance 
examinations w Ate modified as a result of the experiment and of the new 
testing movement which it had stimulated. 

The influence of the Eight Year Study on the secondary school curriculum 
was less than the sponsors of the study had hoped. * New functional Courses 
did not rise to replace the traditional studies. ^Ithojugfi modifications were 
sometimes made in old courses, and new teaching methods were occasionally 
adopted,* the spirit of the early program outlined by the colleges for the 
secondary schools could be clearly discerned under the new nomenclature 
and behind the new activities of the classroom. 

2. The Southern Association Study — Resource Use Educatiort . — Under the 
sponsorship of the regional accrediting body, schools in the Southern States 
embarked upon an experimental program designed to develop more effective 
e<fcicational practices. No specific gbals were determined in advance. The 
general v^im was to encourage the gradual evolution of educational programs 
which would serve the life needs of the peoples in the several communities. 
Changes were to be encouraged through study and cooperative effort; The 
schools provided leadership to help communities provide better health 
services' and better re^eation, and improve tfie economic life of the 
community. . ’ , 

Besides focusing attention on ways of contributing to better conhnunity 
living, four other aspects of school practices wer* examined: instructional 
procedures; administrative procedures, evaluation procedures; and relation- 
ships betweeh pupils, teachers, and parents. ' . 

* In many communities the idea of a community School evolved from the 
experiences of the study. The school provided research services, served as a 
source of information, and trained pupils *and adults in basic skills necessary 
for new community programs. •* \ ' 

fc The study 'was conducted in much'fhe same spirit as the n^ovement for 
’Resource Us? Education, which was' earried on in the same southern region. 
The use of research to discover /lew roads to- social and economic improve- 
ment, the use of the community' as a laboratory to try but the new ideas, 
and the concept of the school as one o4.the major institutions for encouraging 
’ and helping people ip the community to work toward a better life — through 
a full utilization, of natural and human resources — these factors mapped npw 
directions for secondary education. _ 

The two movements shared the major aim of the Eight-Year Study., Both 
groups of experimenters believed that the major outcomes of education, when 
they were effective, sfloulcftbe recognized in changed pupil behavior! The 
development of .social skills, increased self-reliance, personal integrity, and 
other qualities of personality were directly encouraged through educational 
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experiences, instead of being considered as byproducts or dismissed as the 

• predestined attributes of some mystical individual or of social heritage. 

3. American Youth Commission 1935—42 . — The work of this Commission 
Vas valuable for several reasons. In the first place, much of, the work was 
planned and carded out by investigators who had 9 socftl work point of view 
or by -educators with a broad social orientation. The method used was the 

* interview, and the people interviewee) were high-school yduth who had gradu- 

ated and youth who had dropped from high school. The question which this 
group tried to answer later became the title of one of its reportss How Fare 
American Youth ? 1 The answers of the youth themselves indicated that in 
many cases they felt that they wire not faring yell, They were unemployed, 
'and the schools they had attended had equipped them with few vocational t 
skills. . In some cases, the vocational skills they had fyeen taught had little/ 
relation to the job picture in their communities. They were discouraged 
about the outlook for marriage and family life. Their education had not 
been too useful in helping them make an important and ccyj£dent| start as 
workers, citizens, or family members.. ^ \ 

The study, underlined the -fact that the secondary schools, for the most, 
part, had little comprehehsion of. the needs of all American youth. .Teach- 
, ers, administrators, and professors of education needed much more insight 
into the complex technological soci&ynn which youth were trying to find 
a 1 place. This seemed to be particularly true for those segments of the youth 
population in the lower-income groups. 

4. Regents* Inquiry Into the Costs and Character of Education in the 

State of Nett York, 1936—37 . — Several volumes were devoted to the report 
of the Regents’ full-scale inventory of secondary education in the State of 
New York. The findings were in general line with the reports of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, and the recommended changes were for a more 
functional type of secondary education. . ' 

5. The results of uidrtime experimentation in the armed services.^— The 
stimulation' given to t&ts of general educational development as a part of 
the armed forces’ program has already been mentioned. Many educators 
had worked in the training and educational programs of the services. They 
had> an opportunity to develop a much larger number and variety of teaching 
aids than any public-school experiment had been able to afford, and to test 
their use with larger bodies of students than other experimenters had been 

. «lble to utilize. The^organization of instruction for' specific ends, with success 
4n ’carrying out a job as the final test, was the framework in which the new 
instnfetstonaF.ajds were developed. Many of the educators who helped 
develop and use the new devices thought their wider use might greatly 
improve, instruction in secondary schools. ... . • ■ * ‘ 

,* ^Rainey, Homer Pr, et al. How Fare American Youth? A report of the American 
Youth Commission of . the American Council on Education. fjew York,, Appleton* 
Century Co. f 1987. 186p. - , 
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Although few educators needed to be told that motivation aided ihe efifec- 
.tiveness of instruction, the success of the Air Force’s pilot-training program 
and the /technical training programs provided dramatic evidence of the 
impotymce of motivation. 

language-area study programs provided a model of integrated educa- 
tion^ a| the college level which future experimenters might draw up for 
secondary school use. 

Investigations and Experiments Outside the 

School Field ' * * 

$ ♦ 

In addition to school-centered experimentation and investigation, move- 
ments outside the school field contributed important ideas for a new program 
of universal secondary education. 

1. The problem of providing education and employment opportunities for unem- 
ployed* youth during the depression years led to two programs carried on with 

* Government funds and planned and directed by the Federal Government The 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps were inno- 
vations which attempted to utilize the energies of youth' in larger scale activities 
. and experiences than the schools had been able to provide. Between schooling 
and employment the gap had been- too wide for the schools to bridge in an 
emergency. Many ideas were developed which the schools might use to bring 

education and work closes together in times of fuller employment 
_ « 

2. The 1930’s witnessed a popular imprest in sociology. The Lynd survey of 
Middletown * was followed by the research of the Warner group 1 and from these 
studies Mms newrinsight j^to the structure of society. Class divisions and groups 
could be identified in the local community. Hollingshead inf Elmtown’s Youth *“ 
described the local high" school in the sociologically viewed community. These 
studies.* indicated that the American society in which youth was trying to find a 
place was in a process of adjustment and change'. That many communities had 
social situations which were indefensible if not intolerable was a further conclu- 
sion of many-sociologists, It was not always a question of youth^ adjusting to 
society-^there were some adjustments thatjhciety could make to smooth the path 
for.youth adjustment and improve the quality of community living in the process. 

3. In the course of the 1930’s, psychology had shifted its studies from the mental 
life of the individual and his specific behavior to the total l>ehavior of the 
individual. Studies include both tne inner and social experiences of the indi- 


'Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M. 'Middletown. New York, Har court. Brace 


& Co., 1929. 
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Middletown in Transition. , New York, Harcourt, Brace ft Co., 1937. 
. 'Warner, William Lloyd. What You Should Know About Social Classes. 'Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1953. V .. . \ 

Social Life of a Modem Community. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. 
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Democracy in Jonesville. New York, Harper ft Bros., 1949. 
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vidual. It became evident that an interdisciplinary approach was needed for 
these investigations. Biological scientists, doctors, psychiatrists,' and sociat 
scientists — particularly from the growing disciplines of social psychology and an- 
thropology— «de contributions. Laboratory research, clinical experience, and 
fact-finding studies in community surveys furnished data for a deeper and 
broader understanding of the development of personality in children and youth. 

^ ^ * * 

Some Conclusion* 

From a busy decade of study and experimentation the educational leaden * 
were able to draw certain tentative conclusions about the program of uni- 
versal secondary education which was emerging. 

1. The secondary school program vras not meeting the need of all youth. How- 
ever, there was a feeling that a new program could be designed which would 

- prepare youth for college as successfully as the traditional academic program. 
The new program would aim to provide experiences for all youth from which 
he might learn to live with greater happiness and effectiveness in a free society. 
The new -psychology Jiad suggested certain guide lines for program planners. 
The ideas of orientation to a changing society, the importance of maturation, and 
the emphasis on a purpose in learning— clear' to the learner— were beginning to 
. be used as criteria for judging proposed programs. ' 

2. The secondary school bad not come to grips with real problems of living — in 
school, in family, or in community. Student government needed greater em- 
phasis. Future citizens should have laboratory practice and work experience 
in the commugtflM^p well as knowledge of the theory and structure of government. 

* With a view tbBpter Ose, the economic resources of the community should be 
better i Health must be. recognized as a community as well as a 
personal , matter, and recreation as in important contribution both to the life 
of the individual and to the general cultural life of the community. Secondary 
schools - should give more emphasis to education j^for home and family living, 
making it available to all girls and also to boys. 

3. It was apparent that more insight into the problems, needs, interests, motivations, ' 
and growth processes of pupils was needed by teachers and administrators as well 
as psychologist*. Especially needed was a better understanding of human be- 
havior in oneself and others in face-to-face relationships. The investigations 
and experiments had revealed the fact that ’ individual differences were muoh 
greater than the visible physical difference and the measurable mental differ- 
ences of which tip schools were somewhat cognizant. The studies of emotional 
life had discovered that many physical problems were psychosomatic, and that 
the emotional development of youth was an important and generally neglected 

. phase of - education. When the total personality of each individual began to 
receive consideration, individual differences were seen to be almost infinite. 

4 . Sociologists, anthropologists, and social psychologists hid pointed out the need 
for a greater perception into the structure and working of community life. Out- ' 
side investigators were able to discove^ examples of cruelty, injustice, preventable 

. illness, crippling prejudice, and many other maladjustments about which teachers 
and administrators with long experience in the community were unaware. The 
schools in some communities were attempting to educate youth for living in -a 
pattern of social and economic life which had been gradually disappearing 
from the community and had completely disappeared in more progressive 
communities. / 
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The Task of Closing the Gap Between Theory 

and Practice - . 

Even without the interruption of a world Aar, there would have been a 
> long, hard task of translating the findings of these ^nd other studies into a 
working prdpam. for the secondary schools. In the first place, there was 
a staggering learning, to b&ind<£taken by teachers and administrators. 
The future, proghem seemed to deman^ a tegcher in each classroom, lab- 
oratory, and shop Vho'would be a combination psychiatrist, social scientist, 
scientist, and ari individual of considerable culture who was also a man or 
woman of action, f Some educators were inclined to believe tliat a blueprint 
for a Utopian Secondary School had been ‘proposed which could only be 
operated by teachers of Tare genius. 

T^he dual (asks of operating^ a school and* of completely rebuilding the' 
curriculum .at the same time, were too large for many schools e\Ten to 
attempt. In the schools involved in the experiment, teachers had : ( 1 ) taught 
full time, (2) attended staff meetings and planning sessions, and (3) at- 
tended summer schools and wdricshops-Uj, master new materials in psychology 
and the social sciences. Ijt waS a largl order, and the teacher’s reward was 
seldom more thaij the personal satisfaction of trying to .do a better job. 

Against this background of the accumulated and little-utilized results' 
of the experimentation of the 1030’s and early 1940’s, the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth was launched. The Commission 
stressed universal secondary, .education. There was a general feeling that 
the end of World War II would see a back-fo-schdol movement 'of youth 
which would restore the ‘problem of providing education for all youth to' 
its former priority. At the same tirpe the secondary schools we*te able to 
drop their wartime activities and tur«£their attention once more to the 
pgrsistjfnt problem of providing univeipal secondary education.' Jour points 
were emphasized: * -*• 

1. Particular attention waa directed to the large group of pupila who would not 
enter college nor take specialized vocational work in secondary school. 

2. The Commission encouraged schools to use the results of experimentation- which 
had been sp often neglected^ It did not undertake the development of another 

, philosophy of secondary education. * * 

3. The program emphasized three areas of pupil adjustment: (a) tO work, (6) to 

home and family living, (c) to citizenship. » ^ 

..A II w “ “ “tioh program with the major effort de^pd to encourage Secondary 
schools to examine their individual programs with a vieyr to increasing their 
effectiveness and holding powef. 

-The impact of the li^e adjustment education ^program h| the States was * 
discussed in Chapter Two. -The movement did mot in any way resbfcf the 
6hoice of the secondary schools in thqir decisional experiment. However, 
it did emphasize the problems discussed above. Amore complete inventory 
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of educational change in the secondary .school program must include areas 
not stressed in the life adjustment education program. It must aleo take 
into consideration that many other groups were at work during the samfe 
period, 1947-53, and were responsible for many changes in opinion and in 
practice. - ... . . 

EMERGING DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The following. developments, in sgcqndary education seem to be under way : *, 
1. The comprehensive high school. — The handbooks of the comprehensive^ 
high school describe course subjects as academic, .vocational,' and 'general. 
The aim ia to provide mw. single school all the educational needs of all youth 
in a community. As new courses have been added, old courses dropped, 
and requirements altered — by a system of trial and error — the comprehensive 
high school has evolved. 

Most comprehensive high schools of today were either college-preparatory 
or vocationafhigh schohk"20^ears agd. The “prep” high school has added 
a full range of vocational courses to the curriculum. At the same .time 
the “tech” high school had added academic courses. Both types of high 
schools prepare pupifs for college, for skilled trades, and for life in a 
modern community? In some communities the old* names remain over the 
schoolhouse doors hut, inside, the pugils pursue about the same' comprehen- 
sive or, at lepst, varied programs of studies. , , 

Some appreciation of what the comprehensive high school is like can 
be gained by taking a look at what it is not. If secondary education in 
America had followed the pattern of education developed in -Western 
Europe, each community would likely have four types of schools: a classical 
high school; a. high schopl ^emphasizing modern language, science, and 
• mathematics ; a commercial high school; and a technical high school. Since 
coeducation would not be tolerated, the community would have £eparate 
hig h schools for boys and girls or a total of eight high schools instead of 
the four listed. In addition, ?6cational ^hools 3 would provide part-time 
‘ and continuation-school opportunities for youth not in attendance at the - 
other. schools. Vocationa^schools could exist onlytiri large centers of popu- 
lation, and # pnly a small percentage of tie total youth group would be 
enrplled. -.Small communities wguld establish boarding schools. Ip most 
instances, decisions regarding the type of high school to be attended would , 
be made at the age of II. . This picture of a fragmentised educational system 
k can be found in many communities of Western Europe today.. In fact, 
several American cities {raveled a long way down the same road before 
the public dempnd fof democratic schools halted them.' 

. The requirements for graduation ’from secondary schools^ outlined- by 
State departments of education make up the^ retired subjects which all 
pupils must take. These lists of .subjects vary in number from 5 to 10 
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„ in different schools. English, social studies, mathematics, science, and 
health q&ake up the basic or minimum fot gf subjects. * “ * 

The subjects from wlffeh each pupil fills out- thtr remaining 16 units re- 
quired for graduation are usually elective, and depend upon the school’s 
enrollment and resources, together with the imagination,' ingenuity, and 
seal for serving youth which 'characterize the staff. The following subjects i 
- agriculture, -trade and industrial courses*, commercial po’urses, home eco- 
nomics, and mdustrial arts, constitute a great part of the list of electives of 
i the majority of high schools.. The nonrequired academic J subjects- 
' languages, physical sciences, advanced mathematics— complete nearly all 
Usts. Generally speaking, elqptiye subjects still strongy reflect the fact thai 
. American secondary schools were designed originally as college-preparatory 

- • * cho ? ]B : 11 wa8 r du ™g *• two decades of the 20th century that their 

curricula were modified to- indude commercial and vocational education. 
Music and tfce fpie arts are cohtributing an increasing number of courses.' 
todusmal arts courseastress the general outcomes of un^standing indus-. 
tnd assets of our culture, exploration of pupil interest, and craftsmanship, 
rather than the exact skills of specific trades. Homemaking courses, £ 

daS 8 ‘ aSPeC M f T* , m “ agemNU ’ flre wpplementing the more *pe- 
“ f °°? S ’ , C Othmg ’ “ d chad de velQpment. Other shite 

' J” f °T- y ° rg T^ to MUntt buUt « ound areas of living can 

be found in many places in the curriculum. Courses in social studies have' 
included wnsumer economics, human relations, and, citizenship education 

me^f nl— t’ * “ C J Ude ** Critical of communication* 
IT *’ * Tam * tic *' j^nmlism, an‘d other phases of* 

• h3h 8 T”f “ or i entatioD to* school and community life 

hqve been adde\ in the elective offerings of many schools ate courL l ' 

personal social living. In. some schools few pupils graduate without' a' 

.™!' *° T ? U “ "" 0f hummed diKouragdh, ' 

' • id. oftbe 4ug» whfch have .united the testa of die p,2 

• - Bewr# 1 * special programd/or nonacademic pupiU have failed Weltf. 

m ™ *- *-» . JSL Z £ 

the 60 percent when an incomplete reading of the Pros*™- Rp«nl„n u 
, fed eomeeducetors to Mb* thit . 11“ ' Si" 

£***-*• -M-uu ^ ^ 
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democratic attitudes and social unity. ve encouraged the growth of 
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The required subjects have been selected with tile aim of insuring certain 
common learnings considered essential, for all graduates* In the field of 
required subjects the shift o f c ontent emphasis has been going on gradually 
since the cardinal principles of education were stated. Program experi- 
mentatiofl has bfeen influenced by the more revolutionary proposal to abandon 
required subjects, and to organize the common > learnings necessary for 
successful living in the modern world into a core curriouljun which woqld 
be required of all pupils. In general; modifications in the direction of a 
common learnings extra-class programs of school clubs for French, Latin, * 
and many other subjects have been absorbed into an expanding method of 
learning. Radio amateurs, phptography. enthusiasts, and other hobby- 
interested individuals may pursue their interests during school hours. 

Though few educators would label the present program in the compre- 
hensive high sehool as anything except transitional, there is little inclination 
to return to the program of earlier years. On the contnpy, there is a strong 
desire to*^|we to .an expanded and enriched program which will help a 
larger numbetyrf youth to meet their needs while growing into adult roles 
in American society. The direction is clear, btkt the many steps that edu- 
cators hope will carry the program forward have yet to be 'taken. Then 
and only then will the experimenter learn whether the gains he has made are 
held or lost. - ' 

,2. Characteristics of the changing classroom . — The extent .of 'educational 
ch#ige cannot be measured by counting the titles of new and old courses in 
the school handbook. Old labels cover a wide variety of nev^ educational 
experiences. Social studies include current events, use of community re- 
sources, consumer education, and many other arqpt Sciehce may include 
health and conservation. English has gone far beyond grammar -and 
rhetoric and a-study of the classics. Most school subjects have becoitae broad . 
fields of learning where pifpils and teachers work to reach the objectives 
stated By educational leaders and the public but reconsidered as goals by 
pupils and teachers planning together. • ■ . , 

Once sharply marked, the dividing line between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities has become blurred. The glee' club, band, and orches- 
tra have now become a part of the, regular curriculum. Student publication . 
activities have been absorbed into journalism courses. 1 The common learn- 
ings or core curriculum program for grades 7, 8, and 9 have. increased in 
numbers. In grades 10, 11, and 12, however, qttempta implement the . 
common learnings idea have been less successful. -<■> 

The curriculum has increasingly included' learning activities carried on 
outside the school building. Pupils have taken part in studies of the local 
Community, and jn social action program based on their research. Wo^jc 
experience for pay, and^p community service, has become a part t>f the 
•school curriculum. • . Distributive education program have combined the. 
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* ? eaIft y of ^on-the-job expeijienqe with required Subjects related to' general 
education as a new phase of the curriculum. , *• 

Separate - curricula for college preparation, vocational agriculture, and 

s f°«nmercial work, which filled the school handbooks in yearn past, are tend- 
mg to disappear. In the larger Schools, pupils no longer pursue a long 
sequence of courses which must be completed when they elect one curricu- 
lum or another, Each pupil, with the ’help of teachers, parents, And coun- 
selors, selects a program of studies from the list of required and elective 
subjects which takes into account his personal interests, needs, aptitudes 
ahd plans for the future." Flexibility, freedom, and a recognition of indi- 
v)dual differences have been Substituted for rigid patterns of courses 
esigned to achieve standards of academic or vocational specialization. 

Daily assignments and recitations in class ^brk have given way to the 
organization of instruction into large units. The basis for the unit is some 
major idea or a cluster of related ideas based on youth heeds and interests, 
which *° explore and understand. The unit contains 

suggested, h^iW^hich require different abilities and -which appeal to * 
4 d T erent wterelb^rpOpU^IV monptdhy ofjstenihg to the recitation 
of Vons ,s replaced b^f^ti^ in whi^deas learned from many 
sources are presented for discussion and'iffsis. The uniform assign- 
ment, which was often too easy fast learner and beyond the ability 

of foe slow learner, has been replaced by differentiated assignments which 
challenge the able and give the less tinted a chance to learn. The oppor- 
■ tumty is given for future worked, managers, consumers, and pro- 

\ fes8,onaI men and women to have the experience of working together on * 
common problems. , ^ 

With the introduction of audiovisual aids has come a third change The 
increasing Jire of film strips snH recordings h« bren . major development 
in the last 10 years. Radio, television, and movie guidance bring current 
issues into class discussions.. However, better' techniques for using aids 
must be perfected to make them of maximum benefit in the damroom and 

mere is a continuing ne^d for content materials of current interest. 

A , fourth innovation which has modified classroom practice is that of 
pjpil-teacher planning. The need for. pupils to understand the purpose 
of activities and experiences in yhich they are engaged dan be met in part 
by letting them help plan class Undertakings. Planning sessions alternate 
With , small group working’ sessions and culminate eventually into total- 
gronp sessions which n^y develop the topic or propose a tentative solution 
(or a problem. The formality of the traditional classroom gives way’ to* 
informal working and planning relationships. Pupil-tether planning has 
led to the development of the resource unit to replace the cut-and-dried . 
teaching unit. Since the exact step-byartep details cannot be predicted, the . 
unit becomes a resource for the group to draw up rather thln.a blueprint 
to be ngidly followed. \ r 
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A 4 fifth change has been the development of group work directed by 
teachers' trauma in group dynamics. It is important for teachers to under- ' 
stand the interaction of the pupils in the class, the nature of grouping and 
cliques,, and the Agreements and disagreements that grow out of personal 
insecurities. Drives for stfituB, and other factors in the development of 
'personality, are matters of equal importance to teachers. 

.Over the last 30 years a large body of improved teaching methods has 
developed, as an outgrowth of experimentation by a whole generation of 
educators, and much, of the practice is still undergoing improvement 
through experimentation. Two basic sources have furnished ideas and 
practices: (1) The child growth and development movement in nursery and 
elementary schools, and (2)- the controlled" research sponsored by colleges 
. and universities. The techniques used' with children have bad to be adapted 
to older youth, and the techniques of scholars (development in universities) 
to be adapted to younger, less able, and less interested youth. Some basic 
research on adolescents has been carried on, but more is needed as a basis for 
the development of even sounder techniques for use in secondary school; 
classrooms. . *.. 

% I • 

4 ~ 3. School services. — The school staff a generation ago consisted of the 
principal and a corps of teachers assigned to teach classes in subject fields, 
and whatever school ^rvices existed were performed by the principal or by 
teachers. The testing movement of the 1920’s brought About the addition . 
of the schoolpsychologist, as a staff member without teaching responsibilities,. 
He was followed by the school doctor, the school* nurse, the dietitian, and 
guidance and counseling workers. These additions to the staff created a 
problem to secondary administration : that of coordinating the work of the 
two groups of staff members — service and instruction-rto* achieve maximum 
benefit for pupils. ; ■ 

The increasing interest in health education, including mental health, has 
opened up what is probably the most active field of experimentation in decent 
years.. What is the place of health instruction as a separate subject? As a - 
part of the science coiirse?' As an area in home economics? What part 
should school doctors, nurses, and-dietitians play in-increasing thd sensitivity 
of teachers and pupils to problems of health and nutrition? How are repeti- 
tion and overlapping to be avoided in a total school health program? In 4 
'working out answers to these and' m an y other questions, tJjje school staff js 
moving toward a program of health educatioryin which responsibility is ' 
shared by the total teaching and service staff. '■ t 

The growth of the guidance movement has raised the same problems of 
. staff cooperation in the whole program of the school. As the addition of 
counselors trained in jwychology increased (he amount of information about 
the personal, social* scholastic, and vocational problems of pupils, (he question 
which immediately appeared was: “How can this knowledge be'ftut to work 
in administrative policies, Curriculum, teaching methods, school-home re I a- 
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tionships, and all facets of school life— to improve the learning of pupils?”* 
Having guidance counselors present their own viewpoints' in all discussions 
on school policy is one approach. Increasing the insight of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and school servjce workers ipto the nature Vf pupil problems and 
the needs of youth— through experiences where ocranselors and teachers 
work together on a specific problem, of an individual pupil — is a second 
approach. It is evideht that when classroom teachers in charge of home 
rooms share in the work of counseling under the direction of guidance-trained 
personnel they enlarge their viewpoint and give special attention to the rela- 
tionships between pupil and school. With the development of the guidance 
movement have come new attitudes toward school discipline, new viewpoints 
on school-home relationships and new concepts of pupil appraisal, which 
will tend to modify school policy and practices in the future. 

The guidance movement has helped Iq focus the attention of school person- 
nel on the growth and development of all pupils. From this new viewpoint 
in secondary education hw developed a new area for school research, the 
study of “dropouts.” The early school-leaver is no longer forgotten as a 
necessary casualty in the operation of a selective system of education, but is 
seen as an individual for whom the School failed to provide opportunities 
to make necessary adjustments. The evaluation of all the pupils’ school 
experiences have been analyzed in followup studies made with graduates and 
dropouts after they have left school. The points c£ strength' and w eakn ess 
in their school experiences provide guides for changes in curriculum' to 
strengthen' the school program. . u . 

4. Evaluation . — The steady growth of the testing movement begun during 
World War I, was encouraged by educational experimentation, by the need 
to measure general educational achievement for college admission, and by 
the necessity for proving the effectiveness of new approaches to learning. 
New tests for knowledges and skills have been developed, and some progress 
has been made in testing of attitudes. Not only have techniques been developed 
to collect information on the interests of pupils and their problems of personal 
adjustment, but, also, guidance services have provided the school with 
personnel better equipped to interpret data from a wider range of evaluation 
instruments. , . 

The atteihpt to broaden the field of evaluation from the mastery of achool 
subjects and the measurement of specific skills to as many phases of growth 
and development as the testmaker’s ingenuity’ can invent is’ one direction of 
the testing movement. Another is the attempt to evaluate attributes of the 
individual pupil other than intelligence. At midcentury, the complexity of 
♦'the testing process is better recognized than in the periodtof the early, 1920’s. 
Test results are being used with more caution and greater intelligence. 
Tbcle is optimism about the future of evaluation, and school staffs are not 
on Ul better' trained to use tests than at any other period, hut welcome new 
developments in the testing field. 
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5. Democratic school administration. — To enjpurage a more democratic 
atmosphere in the school, there has been a general change in school policies 
and administrative practices. Mutual respect characterizes school relation- 
ships and this respect encourages sharing power as far as the laws placing 
responsibility will permit. The growth of student governments in secondary 
schools is one evidence of this policy: A second is the practice of operating 
the school on the basis of policies 'formed by involving the entire school staff. 
These changes grew out of the conviction that democracy would not be learned 
in an institution which was operated under a dictatorship. The fact that the 
dictator waa able, pleasant, intelligent, and kind did not alter the situation. 
Faith in dem&ratic processes led to the belief not only thaAfeisions would 
be wise anflrjust when made by the staff, but that the values^* staff under- 
standing of problems through the process of decision making were important . 
to successful operation of a social institution such as a school. 

The atmosphere of the school is- recognized as an important factor in 
education. To maintain a democratic atmosphere called for continuous 
study of such factors as the social forces at work in the community, the * 
effect of pupil cliques in school and community life, the place of the teacher 
in the life^f the community, and questions of overemphasis of competitive 
scholarship and competitive athletics. Respect for the individual, with an 
absence of bullying and scapegoating, and elimination of community prej- 
udice patterns in school are other aspects. *> Finally, many situations have Jo 
be examined in which it has not been clear whether .the school has been 
helping a pupil to a satisfactory future or merely exploiting sdfne particular 
^ability — usually athletic — for institutional prestige. , 

6. Wiaer^school-community relationships . — The democratic character of 
universal secondary education has demanded broad and continuous coop- 
eration in school-community relationships. Health, safety, and recreation^ 
>are three areas where the school and the community by working 
hpfe improved the quafity-oMiving. Bridging the gap between schdoland 
full employment is an unsolved community problem where the school’s 
programs of guidance and work experience need to be supplemented by 
other means of schdol-communjty cooperation. Citizenship at the com- 
munity level is being tatfght by laboratory experiences where young citizens 
# and -civic leaders work together. Another area in which school, home, and 
community may work together is that of general cultural improvement. 
The achievements made to date indioa^ that a large number of opportunities, 
not yet developed, remain in the area of school and community, cooperation. 

The measure of responsibility to be accepted by the school and by com-- 
ro unity groups has not heen clearly defined. Ijfe somewhat co mm on 
assumption that the school is the one institution that reaches a^lth^ childrep 
and youth, and therefore should assume a position of leadership, overlooks ' 
the fact that the school’s primary responsibility is the education of its pupils. 

If the school-community relationship helps the school to do its primary job 
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better, there is no conflict; but there are many tasks in every common* 
where leadership and major responsibility should come from other institutions 
and agencies. 


Unfinished Business of Secondary Education 

1. The secondary school staffs need to continue their studies of all youth, 
but especially those now tending to drop out before graduation . — Since 

% almost one-half of the youth of the United States do not complete grade 12, 
further improvements should be made in the holding power>of secondary 
schools. General reasons for early school leaving which have been stressed 
in educational writing include: low family income, lack of success in school 
work, a low level or educational aspiration, a feeling that the school. offers 
nothing which is of value to the pupil, and the dosirc for early financial 
independence. However, general reasons do not apply with equal measure 
in any given community. A dropout study reveals the reasons boys and 
- girls give for leaving a particular school prior to graduation. These reasons 
must be kept in mind when questions of a change in policy or program are 
* considered by thetochool and community. 

Examples of helpful studies are given in Chapter Two. Increasingly, 
schools are using the techniques available'for learning more about pupils, 
and former pupils, and are improving these techniques as a result of 
experiences. 

2. Educators are working to establish a 14-year sequence of educational 
experiences which will eliminate the selective character of secondary educa 
tion . — Traditionally the secondary school was ft separate institution, not a 
continuation of elementary education. Earlier secondary schoolmasters as- 
sumed that entering pupils had mastered reading, writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, and spelling. Those 'who did enter without such mastery were not 

0 taught these skills; they were eliminated from school. Under present laws 
each pupil must attend school until the age of 16. If he fails to master the 
skills of English and arithmetic, he can either be retained in.lhe elementary 
school with younger ‘children or promoted to the secondary school with his 
own age group withQut having mastered these skills, Retention with 
younger children deprives youth of opportunity for social development, and 
such a policy often meets opposition from the parents of the children in the 
lower grades. Too often ^a policy of drift has allowed pupils to attend 
classes where they did not have the basic skills to do the work required; and 
little effort has been made to teach these. skills. The teaching of the basic 
skills should become -a matter of primary concern during all the years of 
compulsory schooling— not during just the first 8 years. 

Progress is being made in two areas, tfcte junior high school and the junior 
college. The transition from a situation where one teacher teaches all sub- 
jects in one room, to a program where each subject is taught'Ey’" a different 
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teacher in a different room, is made less difficult when large blocks of time 
are given to a teacher for a unified program. The same teacher is in 
charge of the pupil’s home room. The transition from grade 12 to 13 U 
less sharp when the first 2 years of college are regarded as a continuation 
of the pupil’s education rather than the fresh beginning of a new educational 
experience, when the junior college or community college is a part of the 
same system. . 

Where the secondary schools and colleges are under different authorities. . 
school-college agreements are exploring new Ways of dovetailing the 12th 
andf 13th grades to make transition lessdifficult. 

The present requirements for college entrance are being madelhe subject 
of careful study. A standard requirement .of 12 years of schooling offers 
little provision for individual differences. Many pupils have demonstrated 
the ability to begin college work after 10 or 11 years spent in school. In 
the current experimentation, the age, the aptitude, and the social maturity 
of the pupil are being studied as factors related to his ability to do 
creditable college work. 

The 14-year sequence would be designed to help children and youth to 
live in extemporary American society. The education would be general, 
with spei^izcd education introduced for some pupils at the end of the 10th 
year. This does not.mlan that the general education should be uniform. 
Groups of pupils with different interests may reach the same general objec- 
tives by dj^^t studies, activities, and experiences. Each student’s school 
program should include experience in: health, safety, leisure-time habits, 
citizenship, economic competence, general work skills and attitudes, self- 
understanding, human relations, and home and family — built during each 
year. The instructional experiences should be discontinued only when a 
level of competence suitable for American living has been achieved. Suth a 
level of competence is not easy to determine in any of the areas mentioned 
.above. Obviously the schools should not attempt to carry programs of** 
health education, for example, to the' point where all graduates Would be 
doctors. However, the levels of desired competence for the laymen in a 
changing society may vary in different places and times. 


autigsug ouuLijr iuay \ai y m uiucicm places ana times. 

At the end of the 10th, 1 1th, and 12th years, pupils who have'demonstrated^ 
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their, maturity and compeTttice to do college work will be transfer red to 
college^p rograms . Other pufrila will compl ete their programs of full-time 
education with general, commercial, vocational, and technical courses during 
these years. * . 

3.i In terms of tinie ^allotment, an- appro priate -balance. between required 
and elective subject# or areas of learning has not been 'adequately deter- 
mined. — Secondary schools have experimented with a variety of programs, 
but the results of the experiments have led to little agreement. At one ex* 
treme are groups which would require no subjects at all beyond- the eighth 
grade' and make the whole program of 16 unita elective. Such a policy 
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would give the guidance counselors room to help each pupil make op a pro* 
gram in which he could develop his interests and aptitude*. There are few 
who educate that 811*16 units be required subjects, but many would ln»i«t 
upon 11 required units for all pupils, leaving time for 5 units in vocational 
courses and special interest areas. This large block of requirements it de- 
fended as necessary to insure unity for all secondary education. At present. 
State requirements for graduation range from 5 to 10 units. Pressures from 
subject groups would add more mathematics, science, and modem language to 
the present requirements. Health, safety, and practical arts are other areas 
which are also currently considered necessary, and pressure is being exerted 
to increase their time allotments. ~ . 

The basic assumption under the program of required subjects is rhai a 
uniform program insures, to souk extend uniform learning results. This 
assumption has been challenged, and the diverse outcomes from a standard 
program are sometimes compared with the relatively uniform results of 
varied programs. Safety may be learned in a variety of experiences and is 
learned best in situations where the learner ia highly motivated. The same 
may be true of other knowledges, skills, attitudes, mid desired outcome*. 
Problem-solving, with about the same results, may be learned in many courses 
in agriculture or home ecpnomica, or in social studies and a number of other 
aubject fields. The experiences at the workbench in a ahop may be more 
effective in showing many pupils the way to solve a wider range oLproblems 
than the assigned reading they do at the table in the UbraryT Further 
*eaearch and the discovery of new teaching techniques are needed for the 
development of varied approaches to desired learning. . 

4. Continued experimtntdtion is needed to provide for greater individuals- 
taUon in instruction by a wide ranjjfe of methods. — It is known thus pupils 
learn at varied rates, and pupils with different interests learn from different 
experiences. Some secondary schools have adapted the methods of research 
laboratories and college seminars. Public forums have inspired round tables 
and panels in the classrooms. Empbasialm child development in the elemen- 
tary schools has furnished basic ideas and technique* which have been 
adapted for secondary school use. However, there is probably a H-mif to 
borrowings from above and below. Although it appears that progress is 
being made in developing new techniques for reaching pupils in grade* 7, 
8, and 9, providing educational experiences for the alow learner has remained 
a persistent problem especially in the upper secondary grades. Individualis- 
ing instruction is of special importance in classes where dm subject is required 
of all pupik. In these classes the range of ability ia wide, interests are varied, 
and the socioeconomic background of the pupils reflect a community-wide 
range of customs and aspirations. - T^e teacher is challenged to provide 
experiences which will ndt only encourage the able and interested pupils, 
but which will also awaken interest in the apa&etio and lees talented. At 
same time he must try to preserve this unity of group discussion. The 
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problem appears in aU classet. The idea must be recognized that no two 
individuals are alike and the idea rejected of imposing conformity through 
education. r * 

Ability grouping and aixnilar administrative arrangements are no longer 
embraced aa panaceas for solving problems of individual differences. Small 
. c chools find the problcsi of scheduling the different groups imp^iihk In 
large schools it is comparatively easy to organize groups on thd basis of 
general intelligence and rea<S% achievement but much more difficult when 
such additional factdrs as socioeconomic background, emotional develop- 
ment, ami rates of physical maturation are considered 
Experimentation is needed to provide pupils, with greater flexibility in 
planning their programs, which should be made under the guidance of parents 
and teachers. Some pupils obviously need more knowledge and skill in a 
given field than others. Some schools, therefore, are frankly offering not 
one-half units, as has long been done in such fields as music and art, but 
one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth credits in a wide variety of subjects. 

Other types of ^ flexibility in scheduling are plana whereby pupils study 
one subject intensively all <Jay or two subjects a half day each for a 9-week 
span and then go on to the next field of study. Year-round programs 
divided into quarters are also under experimentation. In these m pupil 
attends any three of the four quarters* The remaining quarter is devoted to 
such other purposes as the individual’s needs may dictate. 

5* There is need for more experimentation to build a program of work 
experience . — At least three, goals are to be achieved in the work experience' 
program : ( 1 ) Some work experience for all pupils to bring them into contact 
with business and industry and the problems of preparing for a job; (2) ex- 
tended work experience for some youth to bridge the gap between school 
and full-time employment; (3) work that will provide not only experience but 
also income for youth from families in the lower economic group*. Instru- 
ments for evaluating personal growth as an outcome of all work experience, 
including summer employment, need to be developed. Successive experi- 
ences in the work field could then be planned on the basis of strengths and 
weaknesses revealed by evaluation. 

There are many problems which most be solved in cooperation with busi- 
ness and labor leaders. In many cases die most valuable work experiences 
for youth would cost business and industry more dun they would receive in 
return. Labor leaden will be anxious to guaran t ee full employment for 
* adult workers. Schools, parents, sBd sock] agencies will be sensitive to 
exploitation. However, most dtisem believe that there should be no wide 
gap between full-time schooling and fnfl-thpe employment for youth. Tbe 
problem is to translate t£e conviction into action program; which will be 
Approved by youth, parents, and the major groups with a stake in the problem. 

6. An adequate program for appraising tie educational development of 
individual pupils needs to bo de ve l oped. I nstruments ent ir ely adequate for 
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and increasingly as the group moat important in determining the school 
i program- The responsibility of secondary school educators in the field of 
teacher preparation 'is receiving more attention from the men and women 
nho are actually doing the job, but there is still a gap between preservice 
teacher education and the professional needs of teachers who are actually 
in the classrooms. Such systematic efforts to identify these needs as are 
represented by the Consensus Mudies in the Illinois Curriculum Program * 
should be developed in many places. 

When teachers and administrators have been encouraged to pool their 
ideas in workshops and school staff meetings, they have made useful con- 
tributions to teacher education. Universal secondary education is being 
improved by innovations in hundreds of schools and thousands of class- 
rooms. The results of these promising practices reported in educational 
literature should contribute to the revision and improvement of teacher 
education. 

8. The problem qJ school finance remains critical even after the adoption 
of State eq u a lizatio n programs. — One foreseeable future need is that of 
greatly increased expenditures for secondary education to take care of a 
larger enrollment. There is almost universal agreement on this conclusion, 
but little concensus on who is to pay the bill. The minority who disapprove 
of any tax increases for public education might hold the balance of power 
in some communities and be able to pfevent tax increases of any kind. 

At an early date the alternatives to increasing school revenues should be 
clearly presented to the citizens of each community. Over-large classes and 
balf-day sessions are two alternatives, which will cripple the education of 
youth tin leas the home supplements the work of the school by a much closer 
supervision of home study, and unless the community provides a wider range 
of free cultural and recreational experiences than most homes and commu- 
nities are providing at present If the citizens are Unwilling to pay for 
such services, the alternatives are a neglected generation of youth or an 
increase in the amount and quality of effort spent in the home — supervising 
intellectual and cultural activities — and time spent as volunteers in the 
community on £roup work. On the current budget, no school should prom- 
ise directly or by implication that it can continue the services, now provided, 
for twk* the number of pupils. A policy of indecision which leads to im- . 
provisation in teaching too many pupils, followed by a rationalization thaT 
the makeshift operation is “adequate,” will be of small service to schools, 
youth, or community. 

Questions relating to the size of secondary school districts are important 
for better school support and more effective education. Comprehensive 
high-school programs seem to require a minimum enrollment of about 75 


' Prospectus of the Local Area Consensus Studies. Bulletin No. IS. Springfield, ni„ 
Superin t&i dent of Public Instruction, 195L 
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• pupils for each gTide, Although there is serious doubt as to the effectiveness 
of tnany- snail secondary Schools, a program of wholesale consolidation on 
the biais of size alone would probably violate more principles of sound 
education than it would serve. Secondary school people cannot justifiably 
support movements unless they are based on the educational needs of youth 
They can support only those which they believe increase the opportunities of 
youth for better education. Often such a movement has proved to be one 
which enlarged the administrative area and the financial support of adiMrict 
and at the same time sustained and strengthened community schools. 

9. The whole question of home-community school responsibility should 
be reexamined . — A reexamination of the hfcme-comm unity -school rmponsi 
bility may be forced if largo- school revenues are not forthcoming. Even 
if a larger school income appears, the problem is Mill important and it* 
solution involves increased participation by noneducatore in the detennina 
tion of educational policies and procedures. The school frequently ha* 
assumed Jor has been givoa, an imposing number of responsibilities : insur 
®6 8°°d public order, good citizenship, better health, and wholesome 

recreation ; inculcating high moral principles; helping pupils make good 
decisions; developing sound personalities. Many schools' have accepted 
thia enlarged responsibility, but it should be made clear that the school can 
not be held solely responsible in all of these areas. The ‘home, voluntary 
organizations, law-enforcing agencies, social agencies, churches, and the 
general communities must do their share. Many functions now performed st 
school might be done as well, or even better, at other places by other com- 
munity agencies. Social workers have a contribution to to many 

aspects of youth adjustment and education. The local community agencies 
could expand their services in health, guidance, and other areas wh^re the 
joint efforts of home, school, and community are needed. 

The overarching problem which spans all the unfinished business b that 
of developing in youth the desire for an education that will help him to adjust 
to a democratic society in an age of science and technology and to take hi* 
part in building it. Many of the essentials of such an educational program 
are not clearly known, and wait for research and, mass experimentation. 
However, the rou$ sketch available shows that the present organization and 
machinery are inadequate, and not all teachers and adminatrs tors have the 
vision, education, and training for the job ahead. Educational advancements 
during the next century, if they are made, will require the professional service* 
of the ablest people. It b no secret that at the present time the chief rewards 
for such servioc are the intrinsic satisfactions of teaching. These attract some 
but not enough of the ablest youth to careers in secondary education. Cer- 
tainly, the present income and status of many teachers offer little incentives 
to the best -endowed young mat and women. Without some change in p ubli c 
aapport, the future may ace larger numbers of youth receiving little more 
than custodial oare from mediocre teachers Lacking hi initiative, — . 
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intuition, insight, and imagination. What action program* are needed to 
keep the gain* made for secondary education and to push ahead to complete 
a program of universal secondary education ? 

Action Programs Needed 

Load Program* 

Each of the 2/ ,000 secondary school* in the United States is a potential 
center of experimentation. During recent year* many teacher* and admin-, 
istrators have received some training in research technique*. They have 
some knowledge of the research completed on educational problems, and 
there are few schools so isolated that good educational literature cannot be 
obtained. Staff member* have been trained to locate these materials and 
to make the best use of them. Perhaps the greatest block* to experimentation 
are psychological — the feelings that research can only be carried on in a 
university graduate school and that the only purpose of research is to earn 
■n advanced degree. These can and should be removed. 

iTie wide range of problem* found in these 27,000 schools invites expert 
mentation. Since the school districts run the scale of sin from urban con- 
gestion to rural sparsity, the social climates vary from suburban exclusive- 
new, through urban cosmopolitan ism, to rural equalitarianrim. Some 
schools send large numbers of graduate* to college; other* watch almost all 
of their graduates go directly to jobs. Although the schools represent s 
cross section of American society, the segment* of that society appear in 
different proportions in each school. No single educational pattern can be 
used in these varied communities, as, obviously, socioeconomic background* 
of dominant groups of pupils determine their behavior, intellectual achieve- 
ment, and level of aspiration. The alternative is neither anarchy nor class 
education, however. It is certain that the major objective* of American cul- 
ture can he learned in diverse situation*, with results that are harmonious 
if not uniform. 

Local communities engaging in experimentation need help. They should 
have clearinghouses through which the community planning to embark upon 
an experiment can locate aqd question other communities of similar trie 
which have faced similar problems. Such a group now merits in the Larsen 
committee/ which maintains a file of action programs which have been u sed 
irf local communities. Schools that write in and describe their problem for 
study receive information on the techniques and results obtained in other 
places where the same problem has received serious attention. 

.The staff of the College of Education of the University of Illinois, working 
with t he State Department of. Public Instruction, has developed survey fa*, 
•tntments which school* can use to study special problems. The studies of 

* Ns triad arisen* C'nririoa for tbs PuhBa Sdksds, 2 We* 46th Street, Nsw 
Yark, N. Y. 
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hidden tuition cost*, participation in extracurricular activities, consensus in 
local areas, and dropouts are examples of research which may lead to action 
programs when the* results of surveys are made known to the school staff, 
parents, and the student body. The results of a consensus study show schools 
how much agreement and disagreement exist among pupils, teachers, parents, 
and other citizens as to the goals of the school and the school’s effectiveness 
in reaching these goals. 

Approximately 1,000 institutions of higher education have consultants 
available to help schools located near the college or university use their 
facilities to gather data and interpret the data when they have been collected. 
New devices are needed, however, and will appear as the specific problems 
of secondary education are more completely described. 

Tht Evaluative Criteria ' have served as bases for schools to conduct self- 
surveys. In some cases, educators from outside the 'school systems assist 
inthe task, but the school stsff makes its own inventory of strengths and 
weaknesses, using the Evaluative Criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
the school program. Action programs are planned to eliminate weaknesses 
revealed by the survey. ‘ 

There is a continuous program for additional school support, which schools 
and their community supporters have always had to carry on, and the en- 
deavor to make the work of the school effective in the life of the community 
has encouraged school support. Many additional services have been added 
by schools as lay participation in school planning has convinced a majority 
of the citizens of a need for them. 

The growth of the Community Council idea has opened a new approach to 
school -community relationships and the educational reconstruction which 
may be a necessity in the oommunity. A council to study all of the social 
and economic problems of the community and to plan action programs for 
improving community conditions will help the school to see n^re clearly its 
role in community life. It may also lead to a new allocation of responsi- 
bilities in which the school may carry on the work it is best qualified to do, 
but not assume by default the total responsibility merely because it is the 
only institution in the community which reaches all youth. 

The question of staff time for experimentation has not been settled. in 
most communities. Teachers and principals usually have assignments which 
givethem the alternative of ignoring research, or planning or carrying ota 
•uc^ork after school hours— on Saturday or during the summer vacation 
The 12 months’ contract with workshops offering school staff, opportunity 
for full-time summer study of the school in the community is one answer 
some schools are using. I« some schools during the school year substitute 
teachers rel ieve those with research and planning responsibilities. Any 
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plan which doe# not add extra burden# to an already fully loaded etafT 
take# money: A# expense# increase through providing for tike large enroll- 

ment of the future the danger is present that experimentation may be reduced 
to the vanishing point unless additional school support for the purpose is 
planned and provided. 

Stole Programs 

Many problems of secondary education cannot be sohed by the local 
community. As a consequence, when some function* ‘nerd to be changed, 
they must be changed at State levels. 4 The certification o£ teachers, for 
example, has generally remained under State control, and any change in the 
certification rules must be a statewide movement. 

Less generally under State control but still an area for State leadership 
ia the course of study. In repent years revisions of the curriculum have 
often been made by large numbers of teachers and educational leaders from a 
maximum number of communities in the State, and them km been in- 
creasing flexibility in the use of course* of study outlined at the level. 
However, there are statutes in some State* which require instruction ' in 
United States history, civic*, health, alcohol and narcotic*, and conservation. 
The State school officer* are responsible for outlining such instruction and * 
for some measure of supervision over thi* part of the program of studies! 

It follows that any changes effected in those parts of the program mandated 
by the State must be brought shout by action programs at the State level. 

In the State* where a large part of the local school budget come* from 
State funds, there is a tendency toward increased supervision, to *ure 
that Stale funds are spent for teachers who are adequately trairad, in school* 
that am adequately equipped, and to provide some system of priorities for 
school instruction. 

TTiere are many studies that gain from uniformity because result* of class 

achievement can be compared. The Iowa Every-Pupil Test* is aa yl r 

of a State program which^ives to each school in the fall its pupil*’ scores 
in educational achievement. The plana for the re* of tfcs year can then 
be made with strengths and weaknesses revealed by the teats in mind. 
Dropout atodier and followup studies have been carried out under State 
direction, and the general findings have been published. 'If not pushed- 
too far comparison here may be useful. By comparisons with the achieve- ‘ 
monte of othu schools in the State, local apathy and provincial mugnea*— 
serious blocks to school improvement — may be removed. 

In the instructional area, there ia a trend toward abandoning authoritative 
approaches In favor of State and community cooperation. The Illinois 
program previously mentioned is an example. While the lock! school assume* 
responsibility for making the studies and deciding on die action programs 
which may follow, the tools and the consultative services are supplied hv 
the State. . 7 
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is at least two Stales the requirement* for college entrance hire brought 
abom StotoKvdlege-ootnm unity cooperation. Secondary school* and colleges 
work in joint committees to plan acbool program* which will prepare grad- 
••tea Jor college work, and at the Mine time train youth for living in 
American society. State leadership brings the two group* together. 

The more retire role of the Stale in health, welfare, employment services, 
conservation, and Law enforcement raises the question of new allocations of 
responsibility at State level and shows a need for coordinating the work of 
State agencies in the areas where they come into contact with the schools. 
Confusion and competition arise when two agencies work in lb# area, 
with the same school, but with not always the same ends in view. 

Na tion a l Programs . f 

Government authority baa no control over public education at the »*n Hi>n al 
level, but voluntary nongovernmental organisation* have provided for lead 
a rah ip oa a n a tion al wade. Four leadership groups and the function* they 
performed can he noted as examples : 

L The Education*} Policfa* Gammbaioe baa jL (tateawata of policy which haw 
P»v* oet of the study of eurruut ia*nra h alw iri w Tbw policy — 1 t 

baw atWatsd sad served aa a framework far di . n .i. lo e and. where ibe son 
dtitinai could ba w*B documented, have been wed aa oulltaoa (or action program* 
Tba periodic a iaww bgjoa of edo eat l o nal thought sad the diotribntioe ml there 
s m mari a* to (be bald have been a wef*J service sad should be cootlaped. 

. *• The Education*] Testing Service ’ has provided leadership is the 

sad rooming of tarn to evaluate evee broader outcome* of odwattoa. 

1 Tba Coat sai (ji Education Study spo ns ored ,hy tba National Association of Sec 
aodary -S c ho o l Principals was aa — r~rlai rtal raim to 
laboratory along the liaos of the tinting service but it has wet with lew 
Tbe atudy produced materials for dk La ooarm 


which would 

fori 
4 Tbe 


explored oa tbe 
asw 


no 



Tbe aeed for aa 
of living baa boa 


pablkbed by tbe American Gonad] eg Edo 
wntttre ia the pabi kudos of carried o® 
msLrrUk. Tba group which canted oa tbe experimental Wady la tatwgreap 
relations from 1945-48 wrote tba materials sad tried them io classrooms. Many 
cooperating twebre, assiwod In wanner workdtopn /faviag materials prepared 
by toaeban sad totted b teaching sit nations, however, was a different approach. 

•"’•P ■**ded or whether materials should 

Current Expe ri m entatio n 

Experimentation was resumed in human .relations and citiaenahip in die 
portwar period. To the experiments just died could be added tbe Detroit 
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Cititenahip Study, the Kajima Citiaenahip Study, the Harvard-Boston Uni- 
rtnity Citizenship Study, and— largest ,jf all-tbe Cilkenahip Education 
- Project sponsored by Teacher. College, Columbia University. 

The Joint Council for Economic Education earned on a program to im- 
prove economic education. Another program in the Mine area was .pon- 
•ored by tha University of Pennsylvania. These experiments were narrower 
tn scope than the experimentation of the 1930V * The general area of the 
social studio, received most of the empha*i*. No new technique* for spread- 
ing new practice, were invented; the workshop approaches of the Eight 
> ear Study were the models used for much of the work of the period 1945-53. 
Because the experiment, were focured on single problems, they probably were 
leas effective in influencing the whole field of secondary education than the 
broad-gauged approaches of the 1930V 

Support for broadly conceived experiment, such as the Eight-Year Study 
and broad survey, similar tn the studies of the American Youth Commission 
are needed in the 1950 a These important movement, were made in a 
depressed economy, and the conclusions reached by new experiment* or 
•urvey. in a period of worid tension and full employment may or may not 
be the same. 

Finally, secondary education needs the stimulation which continuous ex- 
perimentation generates. The present educational system i; the end product 
of a generation of experimentation which has produced a body of literature 
almost the world’, sole resource for planning the much needed years of 
secondary schooling for the youth of the world. Although the shortcoming, 
of American secondary education may appear* sixabfe to the American student 
of education, they no doubt seem small to educator* from foreign oouqfrks 
who are planning to expand secondary education to include more than the 
2 percent to 15 percent of their youth currently, in tecobdary school. One 
may conclude that an enormous and necessary task undertaken during the 
20th century is but half finished. This, is the task of providing uni venial 
secondary education for all youth that they may live in j soqgty which must 
make a full utilization of scientific discovery. The speed with whkh thu 
assignment la completed depends in part on the resources which the public 
through public funds, individually or through foundations are willing to 
^devote to the unfinished business of providing education for aO American 
youth. * 
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